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Latin-American Education in Transition 


WALTER V. 


DUCATION in Latin America has been 
E; a race against the stork. Despite the 
efforts which almost all countries have 
made to provide instruction for the 
masses, the birth rate of schools has had 
difficulty keeping pace with the birth 
rate of ignorance. The problem will 
doubtless remain crucial for years to 
come. The rate of population increase 
south of the border is one of the highest 
in the world. Within forty years the 
inhabitants of Latin America are ex- 
pected to number 500 million—enough 
to reduce the United States to a small 
minority within its own hemisphere. 
With an estimated 180 million inhabit- 
ants in 1958, Latin America even now 
rivals the United States in population. 


To meet the educational problems of 
the population explosion, some countries 
have experimented with crash programs. 
On August 21, 1944, President Avila 
Camacho of Mexico issued his famous 
emergency decree against illiteracy. The 
directive obligated every literate Mexi- 
can between the ages of sixteen and 
sixty to teach an illiterate compatriot be- 
tween the ages of six and forty to read 
and write. Using the “each one teach 
one” methods of Dr. Frank Laubach, the 
nation-wide campaign reportedly con- 
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verted 1.5 million people to literacy with- 
in a year. 

During the past decade Mexico has 
attempted to achieve a major break- 
through in education by means of mas- 
sive increases in funds for schools. Be- 
tween 1950 and 1960, the budget for 
education at times exceeded the expendi- 
ture for all of the nation’s armed forces 
combined. The results of this effort are 
visible in the many new schools that dot 
the Mexican landscape and in such show- 
places as the National University, with its 
magnificent new buildings and campus 
just outside the capital. In Latin America, 
only the new Central University in Cara- 
cas can begin to compare with it. 

Shortly after his first seizure of power 
in Cuba in 1933, Fulgencio Batista cre- 
ated a branch of the army called “ser- 
geant teachers” to promote education in 
rural areas. Recruited, trained, and paid 
by the army, the sargentos-maestros wore 
regulation uniforms and worked under 
military discipline. Cuban schools today 
still number some teachers who received 
their first training in pedagogy as mem- 
bers of the sergeant-teacher corps. 

By abandoning its army in 1949 and 
devoting most of its budget to schools, 
Costa Rica has been able to raise educa- 
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tional and social conditions above the 
level attained by its Central American 
neighbors. Speaking of his country dur- 
ing the summer of 1960, President 
Echandi remarked: “We have 600 schools 
and 600 policemen. Of 19,000 govern- 
ment employees, 10,500 work for the 
Education Ministry.” 

In contrast, Honduras still suffers from 
the endless years when military dictator- 
ships drained the country of resources 
that might have been used to pay teach- 
ers instead of soldiers, to build schools 
instead of barracks, and to buy books 
instead of guns. Only a few months ago 
Honduran President Villeda Morales 
called his country “the land of the four 
70’s"—70 percent illiterate, 70 percent 
illegitimate, 70 percent rural, and 70 per- 
cent dead from avoidable sickness." 

Notwithstanding the crash programs 
that many countries have attempted, il- 
literacy still plagues most of Latin Amer- 
ica. Unesco estimates that between 14 


and 20 million children are currently 


without schools south of the border. Part 
of the difficulty stems from a shortage of 
some 400,000 teachers. Despite the ef- 
forts which Brazil has made to promote 
education, illiteracy remains at 55 per- 
cent. Even among children who have the 
opportunity to go to school, only half 
attend for more than a year, only one in 
five finishes the fourth grade, and less 
than one in a hundred graduates from a 
secondary school. Within the whole of 
Brazil, fewer than six out of ten primary 
school teachers are normal school gradu- 
ates. For many, teaching school is only 
a part-time, pin-money job. 

The few countries which have so far 
been able to bring illiteracy within man- 
ageable limits are nations like Argentina, 


* Honduras, however, is better off than Haiti 
which, with an illiteracy rate of 90 percent 
and a per capita income of less than $65 a 
year, ranks lowest among the nations of the 
Western Hemisphere and among the lowest in 


the world. 
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Uruguay, and Costa Rica, where the 
majority of the population is of European 
stock. Even in these countries, however, 
el analfabetismo is still five to six times as 
great as in the United States. 

In areas with sizable populations of 
Indian or African origin, illiteracy re- 
mains discouragingly high—from more 
than 40 percent in Mexico to 80 percent 
in Bolivia and Nicaragua, up to 90 per- 
cent in Haiti. In these areas the problem 
is often complicated by differences in 
languages as well as in customs and 
mores. 

Most Indian children come from homes 
where little or no Spanish, French, or 
Portuguese is spoken. Hence, they are 
confronted with language difficulties that 
often create obstacles to learning. Among 
the Aymara of Peru the word for dog is 
not perro, but anu; for house it is uta 
instead of casa; and for nest it is tapa, not 
nido. In the Mazateco language of Oa- 
xaca in southern Mexico, “my mother 
dances” becomes ndnd titeé—quite unin- 
telligible to one who recognizes only mi 
madre baila. Again, among the Taras- 
cans of Michoacan, “come here, sonny” — 
juni iju—sounds quite different from its 
Spanish equivalent, ven acd, hijito. An 
idea of the magnitude of the problem 
can be obtained from the fact that in 
Mexico alone over fifty languages and 
dialects are spoken, some of them as dif- 
ferent from each other as Russian is from 
English. 

Obviously, where not more than half 
the population has access to public in- 
struction, the percent of young people 
attending secondary schools and uni- 
versities is very small. In Colombia, for 
example, only five children in a hundred 
go through high school, compared with 
over 65 percent in this country. Whereas, 
in the United States, over 1,900 out of 
every 100,000 Americans are enrolled in 
institutions of higher learning, the com- 
parable figure for Argentina—one of the 
more educationally advanced countries 
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of Latin America—is under 500. AI- 
though equality of opportunity in educa- 
tion is by no means universal in the 
United States, among most of our neigh- 
bors to the south it exists only to the 
extent that an exceptional pupil is some- 
times able to secure a government schol- 
arship. 

Wherever the number of years of 
school attendance is limited, the tend- 
ency is to impart as much useful in- 
formation as possible before the pupils 
drop out. This tendency is conspicuous 
in Latin America. Children often take 
up topics a year or two before our young- 
sters are exposed to them. Where Spanish 
is the pupils’ native language, this ac- 
celeration presents few problems to chil- 
dren of normal ability. Compared with 
English, Spanish is a highly phonetic 
language. With minor exceptions, its 
words are pronounced as they are spelled 
and spelled as they are pronounced. 
Hence, the time our boys and girls must 
spend in sharpening their linguistic tools 
can be devoted in Spanish-American 
schools to using them as instruments of 
education. Only when his learning abil- 
ity is below average or his mother tongue 
different from the language in which in- 
struction is given is the Spanish-Ameri- 
can youth likely to experience difficulties 
attributable to an accelerated curriculum. 

Where relatively few children enter 
secondary schools and even fewer gradu- 
ate, the tendency to cover as much 
ground as possible is also pronounced. In 
Latin America (as in most countries of 
Continental Europe), secondary school 
pupils are often enrolled in twelve or 
more courses at once. In Costa Rica the 
study of up to seventeen subjects simul- 
taneously is not unheard of. Since it is 
impossible for a student to attend classes 
in so many subjects daily, most courses 
meet only once, twice, or three times a 
week. This arrangement commonly re- 
quires a school week of five and a half 
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days, with pupils attending classes until 
noon on Saturdays. 

Like his counterpart in a European 
lycée, collége, Gymnasium, ginnasio, or 
istituto, the university-preparatory stu- 
dent in a Spanish-American liceo, cole- 
gio, gimnasio, or instituto has to devote 
more time to homework than is com- 
monly expected of United States high 
school students. Three or more hours a 
day is usual rather than exceptional 
among Spanish-American pupils who 
wish to do well in all their studies. 

The degree to which the educational 
systems of Latin America accelerate 
learning and place the major responsi- 
bility for progress in school upon the 
pupil and his parents is only one of the 
many respects in which education among 
our southern neighbors more closely re- 
sembles that of Continental Europe than 
that of the United States. Among other 
respects in which their schools more 
closely resemble those of Europe—es- 
pecially those of countries in which the 
Roman Catholic tradition in education is 
strong—the following deserve mention. 

The control over education exercised 
by the central or national governments.— 
Within the purview of the national 
ministries (as in France, Belgium, Spain, 
Portugal, and Italy) is the establishment 
of schools and curricula, the approval of 
textbooks, the inspection of instruction, 
and the construction (or at least ap- 
proval) of promotional examinations, 
especially at the secondary school level. 

The relatively greater number of pupils 
attending private institutions—In the 
case of university-preparatory students 
the number is seldom under 40 percent, 
compared with 12 to 14 percent in the 
United States. 

The relatively greater number of sec- 
ondary school pupils in uniform.—Be- 
cause private institutions frequently per- 
suade students to adopt a common mode 
of dress, uniforms are more in evidence 
among Latin-American teen-agers than 
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among United States high school youth. 
Perhaps as a result of the influence ex- 
ercised by the independent secondary 
schools, uniforms are often worn also in 
institutions maintained by the govern- 
ment. In the latter, however, uniform 
dress is commonly a matter of local op- 
tion. 

The relatively smaller number of teen- 
agers attending coeducational secondary 
schools.—In Guatemala, for example, the 
institutos are commonly coeducational 
(mixtos) only in areas where limited 
enrollments would make separate facili- 
ties for boys and girls either impractical 
or prohibitively expensive. Even where 
schools are considered coeducational, the 
term sometimes has a different connota- 
tion in Spanish-speaking countries from 
its meaning in the United States. It may 
mean only that the same school operates 
two shifts, a morning session for the girls 
and an afternoon session for the varones, 
or that part of the school’s facilities are 
reserved for girls and the rest for the 
boys. 

Instruction in religion, philosophy, and 
ethics —Although these subjects are con- 
spicuous chiefly for their absence from 
public education in the United States, 
approximately a third of the Latin Ameri- 
cas provide classes in religion in their 
public schools. Colombia, Costa Rica, 
Haiti, Panama, and Venezuela are ex- 
amples. Even where religion as such 
is not taught outside private schools (as 
in Mexico, Guatemala, Nicaragua, and 
Salvador), moral education is usually 
stressed through special classes in the 
lower grades, supplemented by courses 
in philosophy or ethics for advanced stu- 
dents in secondary schools. 

Differences in school organization.— 
With some exceptions, the basic pattern 
of education for academically gifted, 
university-preparatory students in Latin 
America is commonly five to six years 
of elementary school (beginning, as in 
Spain, at age seven in most countries), 
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followed by five to six years of secondary 
school. Both the elementary and second- 
ary sequences are frequently divided 
into a lower ciclo (cycle) of two to 
three years and an upper ciclo, as in the 
colegios and liceos of Argentina, Brazil, 
Chile, and Colombia. However, whereas 
the United States attempts to house all 
teen-agers from a certain attendance dis- 
trict on one campus, no matter whether 
their major fields of interest are mechani- 
cal, commercial, artistic, or strictly aca- 
demic, the Latin Americas provide sep- 
arate schools for adolescents of differing 
abilities and vocational destinations. Four 
different types of subject-specialized sec- 
ondary schools, as in Costa Rica, is close 
to the minimum. Six to eight types is 
common; but twelve types (as in Brazil), 
fourteen types (as in Cuba before the 
current reform), and even sixteen types 
(as in the Dominican Republic) are not 
unknown. 

In addition to the separate academic 
secondary schools for boys and girls com- 
monly known as colegios, liceos, or in- 
stitutos, there is usually a variety of sep- 
arate secondary-level escuelas (schools) 
for the preparation of rural grade-school 
teachers (for example, escuelas nor- 
males) and for training in the arts and 
crafts, music, agriculture, commerce, 
physical education, journalism, home 
economics, and so on. The curriculum 
of the specialized vocational schools com- 
monly extends from only two to four 
years (as in the escuelas profesionales of 
Uruguay) to as many as seven years (as 
in the Argentine’s Escuela Industrial de 
la Nacién). 

The disadvantages of this specializa- 
tion are at times far-reaching. Assuming 
equal facilities, the per-pupil cost of 
secondary education is almost always 
higher in separate specialized schools 
with limited enrollments than in schools 
of the larger comprehensive type. Since 
it is difficult to provide so many separate 
schools with good facilities in the way 
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of libraries, auditoriums, gymnasiums, 
and teaching aids, only the largest pop- 
ulation centers can afford more than one 
or two types. Consequently, a rural or 
small-town youth is much less likely than 
an urban boy to have access to instruc- 
tion especially suited to his abilities. 

Again, students in need of guidance 
and counseling usually fare better in 
comprehensive secondary schools of rea- 
sonable size than in small, highly spe- 
cialized institutions. In a comprehensive 
school, changing a student's program 
usually means only substituting one 
course for another at the end of a semes- 
ter. In Latin America, as in most Euro- 
pean countries, however, the student who 
finds himself seriously misplaced is 
obliged either to drop school or to enroll 
in an entirely different institution. Inas- 
much as specialized schools commonly 
have special requirements for admission, 
such a transfer—even where a suitable 
school is conveniently available in the 
same community—can seldom be made 
without the loss of a semester or year. 

Promotion on the basis of comprehen- 
sive achievement examinations. A Latin- 
American youth who fails more than one 
basic subject on his final term-end ex- 
aminations is frequently obliged to re- 
peat the work of the entire year. Com- 
prehensive achievement testing some- 
times starts as early as the first grade. In 
Latin America, this practice leads to 
much the same retardation and high rates 
of dropout as it produced in this country 
before it was largely discontinued over a 
generation ago. 

Little stress compared with the United 
States on extracurricular activities —Al- 
though sports play an increasingly im- 
portant role in the physical education 
programs of Latin-American schools, re- 
gional interscholastic contests are prac- 
tically unknown. Club meetings, school 
dances, and the like are also less frequent 
than in this country. School-wide extra- 
curricular activities are likely to be lim- 
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ited to preparation of programs in com- 
memoration of national anniversaries or 
to participation in national, regional, or 
community festivalsk—marching in pa- 
rades, taking part with other schools in 
mass exhibitions of gymnastics, folk 
dancing. 

A majority of our southern neighbors, 
however, have youth organizations like 
the Boy Scouts (Nifios Exploradores) or 
the equivalent of our 4-H Clubs. In the 
Spanish-speaking Americas, the latter are 
known as 4-S Clubs—the S standing for 
saber (knowledge ), salud (health), sen- 
timiento (sentiment), and servicio (serv- 
ice ). 

The absence of free electives from 
Latin-American education.—As in most 
European schools the pupil is limited 
to required subjects. The best he can 
hope for is a choice between one required 
science or foreign language and another. 
Controlled selection instead of free elec- 
tion is the rule below the university level 
in Latin America as, indeed, in most 
countries of the world. In the absence of 
elective subjects, guiding students into 
courses to fortify their interest in school 
or to meet personal needs apart from 
purely vocational requirements is more 
difficult abroad than in this country. 

Differences in the school day and year. 
—Because of differences affecting living 
and working conditions, many of our 
southern neighbors have had to make 
adjustments to suit local needs. Thus, in 
some parts of Colombia the school year 
extends from February through Novem- 
ber, whereas in others it runs from Oc- 
tober through July. Even tiny Costa 
Rica operates a dual school year: from 
March to the end of November in some 
places, and from January to the end of 
September in areas where it would be in- 
convenient to send children to school 
during the worst part of the rainy season. 
Among our Latin-American neighbors, 
therefore, classes are often in full swing 
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while our schools are closed for the 
summer. 

Again, a recess of two to three hours 
for lunch and a siesta at home is also 
common in Latin America. Although 
this custom sometimes appears to be 
mere conformity to long-standing tradi- 
tions, in most cases it is attributable 
either to the absence of school lunch 
facilities or to the difficulty of teaching 
classes during the noonday heat. To ac- 
commodate so extended a midday recess, 
however, the pupils’ day usually begins 
earlier and ends later than in the United 
States, especially at the secondary school 
level. (Even differences in the flora of 
certain areas is reflected in education. In 
Uruguay, instead of an apple, it is “a 
pomegranate for the teacher.” ) 

Relatively greater stress on foreign lan- 
guages.—Study of a foreign tongue is re- 
quired in almost all university-prepara- 
tory schools as well as in most escuelas de 
comercio. Because secondary education 
sometimes starts at age eleven or twelve 
and extends over five to seven years, this 
means that academically minded chil- 
dren generally begin a foreign language 
earlier and continue its study longer than 
is still commonly the case in this country. 
A minimum of three years of one foreign 
language is the rule, but most secondary 
colegios, liceos, and institutos offer four 
to five years. English is the most widely 
required foreign language, with French 
a close second. In public schools Latin, 
Greek, and German are commonly taught 
only as supplementary subjects. As in 
the United States until recent years over- 
emphasis on grammar and reading has at 
times led to the neglect of the spoken 
language. 

Preservation of Old World university 
traditions.—Because the Western 
World's university professors were orig- 
inally churchmen, the rights of sanctuary 
were extended to them as members of 
the clergy as well as to the premises 
where they taught. This tradition has 
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been preserved in most of Latin America. 
It is not permissible for the police or 
army to invade university property. 
Violation of the tradition by a president 
or dictator usually so outrages public 
opinion as to threaten his position. 

When Vice-President Nixon asked to 
visit the University of San Marcos in 
Lima, Peru, despite the hostility of many 
students, he was strongly advised against 
entering the premises. The police, being 
obliged to remain outside, would be un- 
able to protect him. Because he insisted 
on being driven onto the grounds over 
their objections, his car was badly dam- 
aged. 

A few years ago, when their protest 
against increases in bus fares went un- 
heeded, the students of the National Uni- 
versity of Mexico simply took possession 
of the vehicles and drove them onto the 
campus. Neutralized by tradition, the 
police could only lay siege to the campus 
and starve the students out. 

In consequence of the right of sanctu- 
ary and of the almost complete lack of 
competition from extracurricular distrac- 
tions in the way of football games, spring 
carnivals, rush weeks, and the like, Latin- 
American university students are much 
more active politically than are their 
counterparts in the United States. During 
the academic year 1958-59, almost all of 
Central University’s 13,000 students in 
Caracas, Venezuela, were affiliated with 
some political group. A third of them 
were members of the Communist party. 
More than one Latin-American govern- 
ment has been overthrown by mass pick- 
eting, civil disobedience campaigns, or 
nation-wide sit-down strikes organized 
and led by students. A wag has said that 
in spring when United States students 
turn lightly to thoughts of love, Latin- 
American students turn lightly to 
thoughts of revolution. Comparable to 
the revolts in Latin America were the 
uprisings among South Korean and Jap- 
anese students during the spring of 1960. 
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As in most countries of Western 
Europe, similarly in Latin America uni- 
versity students are not obliged to attend 
classes regularly or to amass a fixed num- 
ber of course credits by graduation day. 
Instead they attend such lectures as they 
please and take examinations when they 
feel ready for them. This freedom has 
not been without abuses. At the National 
University of Mexico in 1953, some 4,000 
out of 28,000 students were hangers-on 
known as fdésiles, over-age students who 
kept enrolling without purpose beyond 
enjoying the academic life and the pres- 
tige of attending a university. Some had 
been around for twelve years despite hav- 
ing failed their courses seven or eight 
times. To discourage an increase in their 
numbers, Rector Nabor Carrillo Flores 
finally issued a set of regulations: Hence- 
forth any student failing a course three 
times would be dropped from that 
course; any student failing in his school 
ten times would be expelled; and any stu- 
dent passing the same course four times 
would simply have to sign up for some- 
thing else. 

Unlike the universities of the United 
States (with the possible exception of 
some medical schools ), the universities of 
Latin America often make extensive use 
of private practitioners. In some institu- 
tions, more than half the teaching staff 
consists of practicing doctors, lawyers, 
bankers, engineers, or journalists who, for 
a token honorarium teach a course on a 
part-time basis just for the prestige or 
satisfaction of it, or for the superior 
clientele which a university connection 
may attract to their doors. Although an 
independent source of income doubtless 
helps professors to withstand attacks on 
academic freedom in times of crisis and 
to keep university operating costs down, 
it is hardly conducive to research or the 
advancement of knowledge. 

Most of the differences which have 
been cited are likely to distinguish Latin- 
American education for decades to come. 
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However, population pressures are forc- 
ing changes whose effects may prove far- 
reaching. For years the schools of Latin 
America have been in transition in re- 
sponse to widespread demands for im- 
provement in living standards and for 
a more effective voice in government on 
the part of the people—nearly half of 
whom have never slept in a bed, never 
had enough to eat, never gone to school, 
never really lived in the twentieth cen- 
tury. In the years ahead these demands 
will doubtless accelerate present trends. 

The outlook for the future includes the 
extension of public education to children 
who are currently receiving little or no 
schooling, the expansion of evening 
school facilities for adults and working 
youth, the provision of free boarding 
schools (like the internados of Mexico) 
for young people from sparsely settled 
areas and the expansion of the curriculum 
to give effective attention to health and 
physical education and to modern de- 
velopments in science and technology. To 
succeed, these measures will require 
more effective guidance and counseling 
services than most schools have com- 
monly provided and also improvements 
in teacher education. 

To succeed they will also require wide- 
spread reform in the tax structure if ade- 
quate funds are to be available for financ- 
ing changes. Although wage earners 
cannot avoid payroll deductions, only 
340,000 out of Brazil's 4 million inde- 
pendently employed lawyers, farmers, 
doctors, and the like, even bothered to 
file a tax return in 1959. That is scarcely 
one in twelve. In Guatemala nobody 
pays an income tax, and property is often 
taxed at only 0.5 percent of its assessed 
valuation, which in turn is seldom over 
one-fourth of its true worth. Such lax- 
ities are not infrequent where a tiny 
minority owns most of a country’s re- 
sources. To illustrate, in Chile and 
Brazil only 2 percent of the population 
owns over half the land. In Venezuela 
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only 3 percent of the people own 90 
percent of the country. The more in- 
fluential of Latin America’s hacendados 
are successors to the conquistadores. 
Upon Hernan Cortés, for example, 
Charles V bestowed a land grant of some 
25,000 square miles—larger than the 
state of West Virginia—along with 100,- 
000 Indians. 

To date, the left-of-center parties have 
been more vocal in their support of edu- 
cational reform in Latin America than 
have those of the right. Public opinion, 
however, is now too strong to be ignored. 
Thus, the transition toward a more mod- 
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ern and more democratic system of pub- 
lic education is almost certain to con- 
tinue. Even where military juntas may 
at times feel obliged to seize power as a 
protection against irresponsible radical- 
ism, they will find that popular demands 
cannot be suppressed indefinitely. That 
would be courting civil disorders of the 
type which brought Castro to power in 
Cuba. A government can hold office in 
Latin America today only to the extent 
that it possesses enough intelligence and 
enlightened self-interest to read the 
handwriting on the wall and to tell what 
time it is on the sundial of history. 


7) 


T ue prosLems arising at universities with respect to immigration have usually 
been in connection with Public Law 555, Eighty-fourth Congress, passed in June 
1956 as an amendment to the U.S. Information and Educational Exchange Act 
(Public Law 402, 80th Congress). In general, this amendment provides that 
no exchange visitor can apply for an immigrant or nonimmigrant visa under 
Section 101(a) (15) (H) of the Immigration and Naturalization Act or for 
adjustment of status to that of an alien lawfully admitted to permanent resi- 
dence, unless it is established that he has resided and has been physically 
present in a cooperating country or countries for two years following departure 
from the United States. Waivers of this period of foreign residence may be 
granted, but only in the most exceptional cases. . . . 

The original purpose of Public Law 402 was to encourage the interchange of 
students and teachers between cooperating countries and to give an opportunity 
to foreign professors to teach for one or two years in American institutions, in the 
belief that there would be advantage to both participating countries and that 
students and professors, studying and teaching here, would bring back added 
experience and new ideas to their home countries. In practice, however, it was 
found, in the early experience under Public Law 402, that a large proportion of 
the students and educators, coming to this country for a year or two, decided 
that they would like to remain, if possible, and thus destroyed, in effect, the 
fundamental objectives of the interchange aspects of the program. This resulted 
in many protests from foreign educational institutions through diplomatic chan- 
nels. Under the provisions of the amendment of June 4, 1956, exchange visitors 
are required to sign certificates before applying for admission to this country in 
which they agree to return to their own country following their stay here. They 
must also agree that they will not reapply for admission to this country as per- 
manent residents within a two-year period.—“The College Faculty and Staff,” 
in College Law, by Thomas Edward Blackwell, to be published spring 1961 by 
the American Council on Education. 
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LTHOUGH many of the purposes of 
A higher education transcend mone- 
tary considerations, colleges and univer- 
sities are not exempt from influences of 
the market place. We sometimes pro- 
ceed as if they were, however, and there 
is some truth in the allegation that pro- 
fessional educators are not a very cost- 
conscious lot. Because money has some- 
how been found to establish and main- 
tain an astonishing number and variety 
of educational institutions in the past, it 
is a common assumption that future 
needs will somehow be met. 

Everybody knows that educational 
costs—like almost all others—have gone 
up rapidly, but dividends from our in- 
vestments have not even begun to level 
off. As long as this situation holds, some 
would argue, higher education is worth 
whatever it costs. Others contend that a 
college or university is not a business, 
does not lend itself to cost accounting 
procedures, never has all the money it 
needs anyway, and, hence, why bother 
with cost evaluation? 


Increased importance of knowing 
costs in higher education 


It would be impossible to put a price 
tag on the value of higher education to 
our society, but the hard fact is that the 
public must pay for whatever it wants 


from colleges and universities. Faced 
with rising operational costs, rapidly 
growing numbers of students, and new 
and more complex demands for services, 
educators are caught in a fiscal bind. Un- 
like most other producers of goods and 
services, many have felt it unwise to pass 
all of these increased costs on directly 
to the immediate beneficiaries. Such a 
pricing policy, it is believed, runs counter 


to basic educational objectives and would 
be detrimental to the general welfare. 
Thence comes the stepped-up appeal for 
funds! 

Our financial plight is now well known, 
but what the money is needed for is not 
so clear in the public mind. Present and 
potential supporters are beginning to ask 
how available funds are being spent and 
where the added dollars would go. Many 
are unaware of the increased number and 
complexity of educational responsibili- 
ties. Others do not know that only a 
small fraction (estimated in 1955 as being 
1.14 percent) of the national income is 
allotted to all higher education. Every- 
one believes in its importance, but few 
sense that giving it the higher priority 
our urgencies require necessarily means 
less money for other desired goods and 
services. 

Moreover, educational institutions 
cannot enforce demands for a larger 
share of the national income, even though 
they do more than any other institutions 
to enhance the productivity of those re- 
sponsible for that income. To get in- 
creased support, we can resort only to 
the powers of persuasion. But how? A 
first step, it seems to me, is to make cer- 
tain that our colleges and universities are 
both efficient and effective. Second, this 
must be demonstrated to our constitu- 
ents. And third, in view of other rising 
demands upon the public and private 
purse, we can show that an increased in- 
vestment in higher education will yield 
greater dividends than virtually any other 
allocation of capital. None of these ob- 
jectives can be achieved without a better 
knowledge than many of our institutions 
now have about the evaluation of costs. 
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If we do not wish others to perform the 
evaluative job for us, we must do it our- 
selves. In state after state, budget off- 
cers, legislators, management consultants, 
and other “outsiders” are already coming 
to grips with some analytical problems 
that we educators have for the most part 
side-stepped or ignored. As the Western 
Interstate Commission for Higher Educa- 
tion has noted, it is hardly surprising that 
pressures grow for handy means of re- 
ducing complex educational matters to 
understandable and manageable propor- 
tions. Diffuse and uncoordinated proc- 
esses of decision-making, which may 
have sufficed in a period of slow change 
and stable costs, are being forced into 
sharper focus to meet the urgencies of 
curvilinear development. More and more, 
there is a realization that the economy of 
higher education, no less than other es- 
sential aspects of the total economy, war- 
rants careful management and coordi- 
nated planning. 

Although I am convinced that colleges 
and universities are, in general, as well 
run as most other organizations, I think 
we should acknowledge that merely 
spending more money is not necessarily 
going to improve the quality of higher 
education. There is certainly food for 
thought in Philip Coombs’s claim that de- 
spite our emphasis on research per se, we 
allot less than one-tenth of 1 percent of 
tue educational dollar for research de- 
signed to improve the processes and out- 
comes of education. As many of us are 
repeating, education is not a business, 
but we do spend sizable sums of money, 
and even our most adequately supported 
institutions never have enough of it to 
enjoy the luxury of making educational 
decisions without regard to costs. Fur- 
thermore, none can afford the inefficiency 
and possible waste of uninformed deci- 
sions: hence, our common obligation to 
work continuously for improved effi- 
ciency and effectiveness. 
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Our fundamental consideration in the 
matter of evaluating costs, it seems to 
me, is not whether we shall employ ad- 
mittedly imperfect methods, but merely 
which kinds we are going to use. To be 
sure, the skepticism in educational circles 
regarding cost yardsticks and formulas is 
justified. As someone has said, they may 
confuse as well as clarify; they may ob- 
scure needs instead of pointing them up. 
To avoid being pressed into fiscal Pro- 
crustean beds which others will inevi- 
tably devise for us if we default, however, 
educators must give this whole problem 
more attention than has been their wont 
in the past. We must take into account 
the fact that a good deal of college and 
university policy-making and adminis- 
tration is diffused—by delegation, by 
necessity of specialized operation, and so 
on. Hence, the faculty, as well as full- 
and part-time administrators, need to be 
more keenly aware of processes and de- 
velopments, needs, and specific methods 
of cost evaluation. 


Cost identification and classification 


Since the worth of an educational in- 
stitution is its service to society, few 
would argue that its performance can be 
definitively appraised by a simple bal- 
ance sheet or even an elaborate financial 
report. Like business firms, nonetheless, 
colleges and universities must balance 
expenditures against income. In some 
way or other, their costs are controlled; 
the only real question is how this is to 
be accomplished. 

If educational rather than merely fiscal 
ends are to be served, then costs must 
be identified and classified in a function- 
ally significant manner. More than 
twenty years ago a useful set of common 
categories was devised for the allocation 
of costs to such functions as general ad- 
ministration, instruction, organized re- 
search, extension service, the library, 
physical plant, and maintenance. Yet it 
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is probable that a good many institutions 
still have a clearer idea about whence 
their money comes than where it goes. 
And here, I might add, I am not thinking 
about such hotly disputed items as “in- 
stitutional overhead”! 

Even so, we have made progress in de- 
veloping and utilizing standardized clas- 
sifications. (Every college and university 
president must know that for many in- 
tents and purposes he is to be counted 
an “indirect cost.”) There are standard- 
ized taxonomies, for example, which tell 
us how to classify such miscellaneous 
activities as glass-blowing, book-buying, 
grade-recording, atom-smashing, and 
convention-attending. Of course; some 
elements lend themselves more readily to 
classification than do others, and there 
is an unavoidable arbitrariness in the 
sorting process. Just as Corvairs and 
Cadillacs are both defined as automo- 
biles, so do the basic classifications of 
institutional costs frequently disregard 
the qualitative differences they embody. 
Still, to apply the “input” concept of eco- 
nomics to the campus itself, we have 
learned that books and buildings, labo- 
ratories and lecturers are cost factors to 
be identified, classified, and, for some 
purposes, thought about in purely quan- 
titative terms. We have found that “stu- 
dent mix” is just as important as the total 
number of students in any really signifi- 
cant calculation, and in most states ad- 
ministrators have even succeeded in get- 
ting legislatures to recognize that there 
may be very good reasons why an in- 
stitution of 10,000 students may justifi- 
ably cost more than twice as much to 
operate properly as one of 5,000. 

In short, taxonomic knowledge regard- 
ing educational costs has been developed 
to the point that formulas can be derived 
for different types of programs, levels of 
instruction, and degrees of institutional 
complexity. All of this makes it possible 
for educational planning to proceed with 
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a better understanding of the means re- 
quired to achieve desired ends. It also 
enables those who must provide the ma- 
terial resources to have more confidence 
in the validity and reliability of the re- 
quests presented to them. 


The problem of measurement 


Educational costs usually cover dif- 
fused functions rather than discrete en- 
tities, and classifying them properly is not 
always a simple problem. Still more 
difficult is the problem of quantifying or 
measuring them. The two procedures 
commonly employed are the percentage 
distribution method and the unit cost 
method. Each has its advantages and 
disadvantages. 

The percentage distribution method 
serves its purpose best when applied over 
a period of years to a single institution in 
which role and scope have remained rel- 
atively constant. It yields those pie- 
shaped visual aids with which we like 
to relieve the tedium of our verbiage in 
presenting reports to the trustees, alumni, 
and others to show what a small slice of 
the educational dollar goes for general 
administration. 

Although the percentage distribution 
method has its valid uses, the unit cost 
method seems to be preferred by those 
who wish to understand the physiology, 
rather than merely describe the anatomy, 
of institutional expenditures. One of the 
favorite functional elements in getting at 
complex interrelations is the student- 
credit-hour. In short, the budget an- 
alysts have taken us academicians at our 
word in making this a common denomi- 
nator, except that they are thinking of 
dollars instead of learning. Just as we 
equate large and small, green and over- 
ripe “apples” (not to mention lemons, po- 
tatoes, and cabbages) in calculating 
hours for graduation, transfer, and what 
not, so do they. The principal contrast 
is that different grades are not assigned 
by educational cost analysts to good, 
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average, or poor teaching. Being honest 
as well as analytical, they make no pre- 
tense of doing so. In brief, the unit cost 
method gets at quantitative rather than 
qualitative aspects of institutional func- 
tions. 

Nonetheless, it has proved to be a very 
useful device. When rightly employed, 
it shows the extent to which teaching 
costs are affected by such factors as in- 
structional method, size of class, faculty 
loads and salaries, total volume of teach- 
ing activity,andsoon. Someoftheresults 
obtained merely pin down what common 
sense would suggest, but others run 
counter to widely held educational be- 
liefs. The recently published California 
and Western Conference study, for ex- 
ample, found that high or low costs are 
not peculiar to specific subjects, fields, or 
institutions. It also ascertained that 
teaching salaries appear to bear no fixed 
relation to cost per student, thus making 
it possible to raise academic salaries and 
lower unit costs at the same time. This 
study and others of like nature suggest 
that thoroughgoing cost analyses have 
many positive implications for educa- 
tional policy decisions. 

California, Texas, Oklahoma, and a 
number of other states now employ 
rather involved statistical schemes to 
arrive at norms and formulas which are 
used as bases for legislative appropria- 
tions for all state-supported colleges and 
universities. In Texas, for instance, the 
Commission on Higher Education recom- 
mendations and legislative appropria- 
tions are categorized according to such 
basic functions as general administration, 
resident instruction, library, physical 
plant, and so on, with the student-credit- 
hour rate as a determining factor in 
several categories. Formulas have been 
devised in terms of a program approach, 
with teaching salary rates for sixteen dif- 
ferent programs and three different levels 
of instruction. 
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As yet, I am not aware of the develop- 
ment anywhere of units, reliable or other- 
wise, to gauge the presumed or real costs 
of such functions as public service and 
research. Implicit in much of this effort 
is the attempt to quantify a bewildering 
array of variables and to formulate norms 
of productivity. Perhaps the greatest suc- 
cess has been achieved in assessing and 
comparing plant utilization, but perform- 
ance in teaching, research, and public 
service with regard to qualitative achieve- 
ment has thus far eluded real measure- 
ment. Russell and Doi, in their extended 
series of articles on this whole subject in 
the journal College and University Busi- 
ness took pains to point out in conclusion 
that low unit cost may indicate efficiency 
or it may equally suggest low quality, 
and, conversely, high cost does not neces- 
sarily mean high quality. 


Abuses of cost evaluation 


To recast a familiar quotation, obses- 
sion with costs can lead us to know the 
price of everything and the real value of 
nothing in higher education. The use of 
averages as norms, for example, carries 
with it the virtue of standardization, but 
it also may lead to the vice of leveling 
down to mediocrity. In some of our in- 
stitutions and public school systems with 
set appropriations per pupil, fixed salary 
scales, rigid seniority rules for promoting 
teachers, and standardized class size, we 
can already witness the adverse effects of 
a uniformity which can be disastrous to 
the rich diversity of higher education. 
Averages, units, and norms can be very 
useful concepts, but they can also be 
dangerous ones. When applied indis- 
criminately, without regard to institu- 
tional differences in role and scope and 
heedless of quality, they can nullify the 
meaning of the one adjective in the 
phrase “higher education.” 

Some of the factors we need to get at 
most in the educational process we have 
not begun to reduce to manageable 
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terms. As has been mentioned in some 
of the literature, there is likewise a tend- 
ency of unit methods, formulas, and 
other pat criteria to become frozen. The 
slowness of political processes affecting 
public institutions is such that criteria 
are often based upon outmoded data to 
begin with, and once accepted there is 
a reluctance of governmental agencies 
to make upward revisions of rates and 
ratios. Moreover, these devices are 
merely aids in making what are often 
very involved decisions, and should not 
be treated as substitutes for the exercise 
of careful judgment. Decision-makers 
who are one or more steps removed from 
actual educational operations need espe- 
cially to be aware that statistics often 
reveal little or nothing about the factors 
making for excellence in higher educa- 
tion. Unless we know these factors, as 
various analysts have observed, there 
can be no firm assurance about how any 
given institution should be operated or 
how much it should cost. 


Use of cost evaluation 


Regardless of shortcomings in avail- 
able methods of cost evaluation and fairly 
common abuses resulting from their im- 
proper application, there can be no ques- 
tion about the offsetting value of their 
discriminate use. Every institution needs 
to know with some degree of precision 
how much time, money, and energy it 
is giving to various objectives, and it also 
ought to have expenditure norms for 
similar activities elsewhere. The uses to 
be made of this information will depend, 
of course, upon the purposes of the col- 
lege or university and who determines 
those purposes and their implementation. 

Through the application of unit and 
percentage distribution cost analyses, an 
institution may ascertain, for example, 
that plant operation and maintenance 
expenditures are rising at disproportion- 
ate rates; or it may learn—as did some 
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independent liberal arts colleges which 
participated in the Sixty College Study 
—that increased sums being spent on 
counseling, public service, and adminis- 
trative and recruitment programs were 
eating away the resources left for basic 
teaching. Whether it would then wish 
to adopt some of the drastic measures 
proposed by the late Beardsley Ruml and 
others to conserve more funds for teach- 
ing salaries would become a conscious 
policy decision. 

To be sure, some institutional costs 
are subject entirely to outside determina- 
tion (for example, utility rates), and 
most inquiries are directed toward oper- 
ating expenditures, without reference to 
capital investment or depreciation. As 
long as everybody concerned under- 
stands the hidden element of largess in 
most educational services, there can be 
no objection to the prevailing practice. 
Yet those who make educational policy, 
and more especially the faculty, must 
realize that an uncoordinated multiplica- 
tion of the programs and services of any 
institution may seriously diminish its ef- 
ficiency and effectiveness, and eventually 
threaten its solvency. 

Cost criteria are more useful when 
their purposes are understood, when they 
are based on adequate data, and are 
sensitive to situational differences. They 
should be changed when circumstances 
warrant and should be applied with skill 
and discrimination. As I implied earlier, 
some of our methods are so subject to 
error that identity of labels is no guaran- 
tee of similarity of content in making 
either intra- or interinstitutional com- 
parisons. Many of the presumed “meas- 
ures” of institutional efficiency are at best 
educated guesses. Aside from the fact 
that basic qualitative features of the edu- 
cational process have thus far not been 
expressed in quantitative criteria, we still 
have a lot to learn about the effects of 
over-all size alone. 
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Instead of resisting the effort to refine 
and extend this kind of appraisal, how- 
ever, I think that we educators should 
encourage it, as many are already doing. 
Where there is interinstitutional equiva- 
lence, comparisons should be made and 
the similarities and differences evaluated 
by those who are close to actual opera- 
tions. Even though many consider insti- 
tutional comparisons of any sort to be 
odious, how else can the effectiveness of 
some policies be judged? For instance, 
Russell and Doi concluded from their 
comparative analysis that a wide spread 
of salaries within professorial ranks is a 
good device for getting and holding a 
strong faculty. And yet, majority faculty 
sentiment, not to mention some admin- 
istrative opinion, runs in the opposite 
direction. Or, to cite another compari- 
son, the A.A.U.P. attaches much more 
importance to minimums and averages 
than to maximum figures of faculty com- 
pensation in its published salary gradings 
of colleges and universities. It would 
be both interesting and useful to know 
which of these three desiderata is actu- 
ally most important for a long-range 
policy of faculty improvement. 

To get more empirical evidence about 
the educational consequences of various 
policies and practices, it is apparent that 
we need more interinstitutional studies. 
The aim of such studies should be the 
unleashing, rather than the leashing, of 
educational enterprise; and a_ broad, 
rather than a narrow, perspective is re- 
quired. In view of the complexities 
involved and the ends to be served, 
actual conduct of the research and its 
application is an endeavor worthy not 
only of our concerted attention but also 
of our best effort. 

Although there are more unanswered 
than answered questions in the whole 
matter of institutional costs, we already 
know enough to be aware that concern 
with efficiency of operation means taking 
a hard look at some areas. One of these 
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is proliferation of the curriculum and 
another is the plethora of small-sized 
classes. We know that low student- 
teacher ratios and individualized teach- 
ing methods are costly; if we think they 
are worth the price, our task is to justify 
them. Also, as analyses of medical edu- 
cation costs have specifically demon- 
strated, there is a serious waste involved 
in avoidably high student attrition rates. 
This suggests the relevance of cost data 
to institutional policies regarding selec- 
tive admission versus selective retention 
of students for particular programs. In 
the instance of physical plant mainte- 
nance, many institutions are irrevocably 
stuck with past mistakes, but enough 
useful knowledge is already at hand 
about this phase of institutional opera- 
tions to avoid similar errors in the future. 

Insofar as most of our state-supported 
institutions are concerned, cost evalua- 
tions are commonly used on the out- 
side by central budget offices, legislative 
committees, commissions, and governors’ 
staffs. Internally, they are utilized prin- 
cipally by key administrative officers and 
trustees. In private colleges and univer- 
sities, the uses, naturally, are largely in- 
ternal. Some criteria are more appro- 
priate for one level of review than for 
another, of course, but basic criteria 
should be suitable for all levels. On 
every level, it is encouraging to note, 
there appears to be a growing desire to 
concentrate resources on what is most 
productive. 

Since the pursuit of knowledge for its 
own sake is seldom an aim of cost evalua- 
tion in higher education, the fundamental 
consideration is the use to be made of 
knowledge. In my judgment, the most 
important use is to get maximum utiliza- 
tion of available resources and to secure 
badly needed increases in them for the 
momentous tasks confronting our col- 
leges and universities. To make our 
case persuasively, I believe we should 
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rely less on rhetoric than on all the facts 
we can muster. 


Conclusions 


In conclusion, I want to make a num- 
ber of generalizations: 

1. Like all other human enterprises, 
colleges and universities are not 100 per- 
cent efficient. Some of the unnecessary 
expenses and wastes in American higher 
education have been created by public 
pressures, which have resulted in the 
indiscriminate establishment and inade- 
quate maintenance of particular institu- 
tions. Others have come about as direct 
responses to lay demands for unwarrant- 
ed program proliferation and duplica- 
tion, both within and among institutions. 
These and other manifestations, over 
which educators sometimes have little 
real control, are in large part inherent 
costs of the localized freedom in decision- 
making which goes with decentralized 
support and control in an educational 
system. 

2. Educational institutions are under 
no less obligation than other institutions 
to operate as efficiently as possible. But 
it should be remembered that they 
do not produce standardized products. 
Their costs should be scrutinized and 
compared, but more to the point would 
be a comparison and evaluation of their 
educational effectiveness. The two proc- 
esses should be joined in planning and 
in administration. 

8. Appropriate criteria for evaluating 
some of the costs of higher education are 
already available; more and better ones 
doubtless will be developed. Their util- 
ity and improvement deserve our close 
attention. Of even greater importance, 
however, is the continuous experimenta- 
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tion required to economize effort and im- 
prove results. 

4, Institutional planning is too often 
merely a matter of campus planning. 
The entire educational program ought to 
be projected in time and space with 
reference to student enrollment, types 
and levels of programs to be offered, em- 
phasized, and de-emphasized. As Philip 
Coombs has correctly stressed, we need 
more operations analysis and improved 
operations reporting. Planning should 
go on among, as well as within, institu- 
tions. The laissez faire of former times 
is no longer adequate to the urgencies of 
our total society, and there must be more 
state-wide, regional, and indeed nation- 
wide planning. Likewise, within insti- 
tutions, faculty, administration, and trus- 
tees all need to work toward centralized 
planning and better coordination of ef- 
fort. 

5. Moreover, the urgency for maxi- 
mum utilization of educational resources 
should not result in false or misplaced 
economies which stand in the way of 
improving education. The Problems and 
Policies Committee of the American 
Council on Education rightly asserts that 
many of our criteria must transcend those 
of commerce and industry, with the end 
in view so important to both the individ- 
ual and society that true economy dic- 
tates choosing the most effective, rather 
than the least expensive, means. Al- 
though the price of excellence is high 
and inevitably rising, the committee goes 
on to state, it is less than the cost of 
settling for educational mediocrity. In 
the final analysis, therefore, the price of 
educational adequacy is not really a cost 
but an investment promising rich re- 
turns. 





How Do College Students Learn? 
ROBERT A. DAVIS 


OLLEGE teachers have definite and 
. varied opinions regarding teaching 
methods. Some teachers believe the stu- 
dent learns best when he uses a form of 
the problem approach; others insist that 
he learns best when he listens to lectures 
and participates in discussion. Certain 
instructors employ a variety of activities 
but rarely give tests; others use few ac- 
tivities but give tests frequently. Most 
teachers find it necessary to resist the 
tendency to assume that when they have 
demonstrated mastery of subject matter 
and skill in its presentation, students 
come into possession of the information 
and abilities involved. 

This tendency to associate teacher ac- 
tivity with student learning is being given 
added support by various educational 
organizations and committees' as well 
as the Rum! Report.? Many college and 
university administrators now seem com- 
mitted to the notion that teaching effort 
must be made to go further by means 
of carefully planned lecture and TV pres- 
entations. 

Learning activities may center around 
the teacher or around the student. The 
lecture occupies the focal position among 
activities involving the instructor. It may 
be formal and reflect careful preparation 
and systematic presentation; but fre- 
quently it is informal, and questions and 
discussion are encouraged during its 
progress. In using television, the lecture 


1 Second Report to the President, The Presi- 
dent’s Committee on Education Beyond the 
High School (Washington: Government Print- 
ing Office, 1957). See also New Dimensions 
in Higher Education; Effectiveness in Teach- 
ing, U.S. Office of Education (Washington: 
Government Printing Office, 1960). 

* Beardsley Ruml, Memo to a College Trus- 
tee (New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1959). 


is necessarily more formal. In this type 
of lecture the teacher devotes consider- 
able time to organizing materials and 
gives special attention to devices such as 
charts and diagrams for clarifying his 
presentation. Added to these is the spe- 
cial effort to dramatize the lecture, mak- 
ing it challenging and interesting. The 
demonstration is used in various ways, 
depending upon whether its purpose is 
to develop skills, as in physical educa- 
tion and music, or to illustrate principles, 
as in biology and physics. It is employed 
most frequently to supplement the lec- 
ture. 

As an activity, discussion may center 
on either the student or the instructor. 
It may be planned for small groups for 
the purpose of exchanging and clarifying 
ideas. If the activity is group discus- 
sion, it is important to know the extent 
of participation by its members and the 
kind of leadership exercised. In most 
cases, discussion is rarely an activity in 
its own right, but rather is associated 
with the lecture, where the student asks 
questions, ventures opinions, takes issue 
with points of view expressed, or re- 
quests elaboration by the instructor. 
The teacher is the focus of attention be- 
cause he stimulates the questions and 
usually approves or provides the answers. 

Activities that tend to draw the stu- 
dent into a more active learning role 
than those centering on the teacher in- 
clude problem approaches such as the 
project, the case study, laboratory work, 
library research, independent study, and 
various types of group-discussion and 
group-study procedures. Instead of as- 
similating the discussion or interpreta- 
tion provided by the teacher or textbook, 
the learner is encouraged to derive his 
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own generalizations, principles, or in- 
terpretations. He moves from relatively 
passive learning situations to relatively 
active ones. Few teachers use problem 
approaches as major activities in learn- 
ing, but many use them in connection 
with other activities. 

What activities are effective in culti- 
vating certain kinds of learning, and how 
does one activity compare with another? 
Answers to these questions have been 
the objective of a number of investiga- 
tions. For purposes of experimentation, 
activities that are teacher-centered may 
be compared with those that are student- 
centered. When the research design pro- 
vides for clearly differentiated activities, 
the results afford clues to their inherent 
value. Several studies which meet this 
criterion will be reviewed. 

A series of experiments was devised by 
Cook * to test the effectiveness of certain 
activities in teaching introductory soci- 
ology courses. The studies were de- 
signed to measure the effect of different 
methods on the acquisition of. informa- 
tion, critical thinking (problem-solving), 
and attitudes. In one of his studies a 
class was taught by the usual lecture 
method, whereas another was organized 
into small groups, each subgroup con- 
centrating on a problem chosen by its 
members. For students in the second 
group, there were few lectures but many 
field trips. Certain specialists were also 
invited to share their ideas in group dis- 
cussion. The instructor assisted in di- 
recting the activities but did little more. 

In this experiment two contrasting 
learning situations were used. In one, 
the students attended lectures, took 
notes, and read assignments. In the 


* Lloyd Allen Cook, College Programs in In- 
tergroup Relations (Washington: American 
Council on Education, 1950). See also Lloyd 
Allen Cook and Rupert C. Koeninger, “Meas- 
uring Learning Outcomes in Introductory So- 
ciology Courses,” Journal of Educational Soci- 
ology, December 1939, pp. 209-25. 
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other, the students assumed major re- 
sponsibility for the class. They chose 
their own problems and collected the 
needed information, which was discussed 
in small groups. They were expected to 
discover solutions to problems with a 
minimum of direction. 

The results of the experiment decid- 
edly favored the group that assumed 
major responsibility for solving problems. 
The two groups showed the same aver- 
age gain of 22.5 points on tests measuring 
recall of information. The gain of the 


‘problems group was 14.8 points on atti- 


tudes, which was approximately twice 
that of the lecture group. On tests of 
critical thinking (problem-solving), the 
gain of the problem group was 12.1, com- 
pared with 3.5 for the lecture group. 
Cook believes the lecture-textbook sys- 
tem of teaching makes its greatest con- 
tribution in imparting information, but 
that retention of such information beyond 
immediate recall is low. 

A novel approach to the study of ac- 
tivities was used by Bloom,‘ who was 
interested in determining the student's 
mental processes while listening to lec- 
tures as compared with those involved 
in group discussion. Which method is 
more effective when the thinking of the 
student is considered? Each student in 
both groups was interviewed forty-eight 
hours after a class period while a record- 
ing of the group activities was being 
played back. The findings show that 
the lecture is superior to discussion in 
developing information about a subject. 
On the other hand, the discussion method 
is better from the standpoint of develop- 
ing abilities and skills of a problem- 
solving nature. 


‘Benjamin S. Bloom, “Thought Processes in 
Lecture and Discussion,” Journal of General 
Education, April 1953, pp. 160-69. 
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In a study by Ward,‘ the purpose was 
to determine whether subject matter in 
physical science would be learned better 
by the lecture-demonstration method or 
by a group-study procedure. In one 
situation, a group learned by the lecture- 
demonstration method; in the other, the 
students learned by a group-study pro- 
cedure where they assumed responsibil- 
ity for assimilating and interpreting 
course materials. The efficiency of the 
students under these contrasting methods 
was measured by two kinds of tests: one 
requiring recall and recognition of facts, 
principles, and symbols; and the other 
requiring an understanding of the impli- 
cations of facts, principles, and prob- 
lems. The subjects were students en- 


rolled in the general education program 
at Pennsylvania College for Women. 
Test results indicated that the lecture- 
demonstration method was better for re- 
call and recognition of facts and princi- 
ples, especially in the case of the less 
capable students. In contrast, the group- 


study procedure was better from the 
standpoint of understanding the impli- 
cations of facts and principles. This 
method was definitely superior for the 
more capable students. The abler stu- 
dents profited from both the lecture- 
demonstration and the group-study meth- 
ods. 

Activities that are teacher-centered 
tend to make the most direct contribu- 
tion to the acquisition of information. 
The process of acquiring information 
may involve rote memorization of bold- 
face statements in a textbook or signifi- 
cant points gleaned from a lecture. It 
may also be on a higher level than rote 
learning, and involve memorizing the 
substance of the main points made by 
the teacher or textbook and expressing 


*John N. Ward, “Group-Study versus Lec- 
ture-Demonstration Method in Physical Sci- 
ence Instruction for General Education College 
Students,” Journal of Experimental Education, 
March 1956, pp. 127-210. 
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them in the student’s own words. It 
may consist, for example, of naming in 
any order the advantages of the true- 
false type of test or the major causes of 
a particular war. The student who stud- 
ies the textbook and the lectures in this 
manner welcomes short-answer tests that 
permit him to list the items of informa- 
tion he has memorized. 

A still higher level of acquiring infor- 
mation is the process of assimilating 
learning materials. During his study the 
student learns to express the ideas and 
words of assigned readings and lectures 
in his own words and demonstrates his 
knowledge through discussion or the es- 
say examination. His purpose is to an- 
swer questions in a manner acceptable 
to the instructor. He is not usually con- 
cerned with evaluating his material or 
giving any personal reaction to it; in- 
stead, he strives to assimilate the infor- 
mation as given with a view to its recall. 

The assimilation of information is the 
common denominator of all learning; 
without it the student is unable to solve 
problems or to apply knowledge. Most 
teachers of undergraduate subjects, in 
particular, are happy when their students 
have reached this level of learning effi- 
ciency. It seems doubtful, however, that 
materials assimilated through activities 
centering on the teacher have high re- 
tention value. 

Retention studies of college subjects 
taught by lecture methods show that as 
much as 50 percent of the material ac- 
quired at the end of a course is forgotten 
after a one-year period.* Two years af- 
ter completing a course the amount for- 
gotten may be as high as 75 percent. It 
is pertinent to ask whether the informa- 
tion thus acquired was ever thoroughly 


* Henrietta Freud and Nicholas D. Cheronis, 
“Retention in the Physical Science Survey 
Course,” Journal of Chemistry Education, June 
1940, pp. 289-93. See also J. E. Wert, “Twin 
Assumptions,” Journal of Higher Education, 
March 1937, pp. 136-40. 
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assimilated or if it was mastered only 
to the point of recall at the time of initial 
measurement. 

Activities that center on the student 
contribute in varying degrees to many 
types of learning. In experimental in- 
vestigations, students using such activi- 
ties are frequently at no disadvantage 
on tests requiring recall of information. 
They are perhaps less likely to possess 
extensive though superficial knowledge 
of a subject; what they lack in breadth 
of information they gain in comprehen- 
sion and assimilation of the significant 
ideas and problems within a subject. 
They are also more likely to evaluate‘ 
learning materials and to develop cer- 
tain convictions and points of view. In- 
asmuch as their learning is character- 
ized by depth rather than breadth, they 
more readily perceive interrelationships 
of information and apply their knowl- 
edge. 

Activities requiring direct involvement 
of the student in his task also tend to 
develop learning that is retained over 
long periods with slight loss.* The stu- 
dent who reviews research and writing 
on a topic and compresses the informa- 
tion collected into a systematic report 
probably will never forget the main 
points; but he is not likely to remember 
much of the regular course materials 
from lectures and assigned readings. One 
who has devoted a considerable period 
of time to laboratory experiments prob- 
ably will always remember the methods 
employed. A graduate never completely 


*Thomas F. Stovall, “Classroom Methods: 
Lecture vs. Discussion,” Phi Delta Kappan, 
March 1958, pp. 255-58. 

®*W. W. Cook, “Measurement in the Facili- 
tation of Learning,” in Educational Measure- 
ment, E. F. Lindquist, ed. (Washington: 
American Council on Education, 1951). In a 
summary of research findings on retention, Cook 
points out that learning that involves problem- 
solving relationships is relatively permanent. 
“How was it learned?” is the important ques- 
tion. 
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forgets the substance of his master’s or 
doctor’s thesis or materials involving 
projects in which he was actively en- 
gaged. Retention is not the sole criterion 
of thorough learning, but it is significant 
that learning material which involves the 
student directly and actively has high 
retention value; that which involves him 
indirectly and inactively has low reten- 
tion value. 

Many difficulties are encountered in 
the effort to evaluate the full effective- 
ness of different learning activities. One 
of the most obvious is that an activity 
is rarely employed exclusively, even in 
experimental situations, but rather in 
combination with others used in instruc- 
tion. There is also the problem of de- 
vising instruments which measure the 
kinds of learning cultivated by the dif- 
ferent activities. Not the least of the 
difficulties encountered in evaluation is 
due to the nature of the learning process. 

Instruction would be easy if the learn- 
ing process could be mechanized. If 
this were possible the teacher could se- 
lect and supervise particular activities 
with the assurance that certain results 
would be attained. The learning process 
is not that simple; the overlapping and 
spreading effects of practice must be 
recognized. In teaching an educational 
research course, for example, three ma- 
jor objectives may be outlined: the abil- 
ity to assimilate information about re- 
search; the ability to analyze and classify 
research methods; and the ability to eval- 
uate research studies. The direct route 
for developing ability to assimilate in- 
formation would be through reading and 
listening to lectures. If the student is 
to develop the ability to analyze and 
classify research methods, his activities 
must include an analysis and classifica- 
tion of original investigations. If he is 
to become proficient in evaluating re- 
search, he must make critical analyses 
of research studies. 
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The teacher selects activities believed 
to be effective in cultivating certain abil- 
ities. Almost any kind of activity, how- 
ever, will contribute in some measure to 
all abilities being developed. While the 
student is reading assignments and lis- 
tening to lectures in the research course, 
for example, he is learning how to ana- 
lyze and classify research methods; and 
he is also forming opinions regarding de- 
ficiencies of research studies. Similarly, 
the other activities in the research course 
contribute to assimilation of information 
about research. A single activity may 
contribute directly to the development 
of a particular ability, but several are 
often required to ensure thorough learn- 
ing. The student’s learning is strength- 
ened when he responds in a variety of 
ways to the materials at hand. Nelson ® 
compared the effect of vocal and instru- 
mental instruction on musical compre- 
hension. On the basis of his results he 
concluded: 


The data collected strongly indicate that 
the integration of both vocal and instru- 
mental instruction tends to develop . . 
a broader base of musical comprehension 
than can be obtained through vocal train- 
ing. 


Several activities are needed to pro- 


vide for student differences. Dearden *° 
tested the effectiveness of four types of 
activity in teaching a biology course de- 
signed for college freshmen and sopho- 
mores not intending to major in science. 
The activities were: individual (conven- 
tional ) laboratory, demonstration labora- 
tory, workbook exercises, and term pa- 
per. The effectiveness of these activities 


* Carl B. Nelson, “An Experimental Evalua- 
tion of Two Methods of Teaching Music in 
the Fourth and Fifth Grades,” Journal of Ex- 
perimental Education, March 1955, pp. 231-38. 

* Douglas M. Dearden, “An Evaluation of 
the Laboratory in a College General Biology 
Course,” Journal of Experimental Education, 
March 1960, pp. 241-47. 
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was measured by tests of biological 
knowledge, scientific thinking, and atti- 
tude scales. 

Each of the activities had the effect of 
increasing scores on the tests, but the 
individual laboratory made greater pro- 
vision for individual differences and thus 
permitted the student to work at a rate 
more consistent with his ability. Dear- 
den believes that all of these activities 
could be used advantageously in a 
course, although stress should be placed 
on individual laboratory work. He also 
feels their use in combination would in- 
crease the student’s interest in biology. 

In experiments on teaching zoology, 
Tyler *? shows that certain students learn 
principles through laboratory exercises; 
some learn through demonstrations and 
problems; and still others, through dif- 
ferent kinds of activity. He believes that 
no single method or activity is equally 
effective with all students. Loomer *? 
reached a similar conclusion on the basis 
of the effects of several methods of 
teaching art. He says: 


. . . some learn best through lectures and 
demonstrations . . . where the emphasis is 
on verbal learning; others . . . learn best 
in a laboratory situation where the actual 
manipulation allows more motor coordina- 
tion in the learning process. 


The greater the extent to which the 
activity involves the student and not the 
teacher, the better. If the activity cen- 
ters on the teacher, as in the lecture, its 
effectiveness depends upon stimulation 
of the learner's own responses. The lec- 
ture must cause the learner to assimilate 
materials, search for further knowledge 
as a means of verification, work on prob- 
lems involving the ideas expressed, or 

“Ralph Tyler, “Prevailing Misconceptions,” 
Journal of Higher Education, June 1933, p. 288. 

* Gifford C. Loomer, “A Study of Certain 
Effects of Three Types of Learning Experience 
in Art Revealed in the Drawings by the Par- 


ticipants,” Journal of Experimental Education, 
December 1953, pp. 65-102. 
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ask questions for amplification. This 
need for active responses of the learner 
is also evident in viewing demonstra- 
tions, listening to discussions, or taking 
field trips in which he makes firsthand 
observations. 

Failure of the teacher to provide ac- 
tivities requiring greater involvement of 
the student in his learning is probably 
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due, not so much to his disbelief in their 
value, as to his ambition to cover large 
amounts of material within a limited 
time. In his impatience to assist the 
student, it is easier for the teacher to 
tell him what to do and how to do it 
than help him to help himself. Activities 
that center on the student require time, 
patience, and individual assistance. 


Atrtnovcu the extent of the interest of business in education is greater than ever 
before, the interest itself has had a long history particularly in regard to in- 
company education. Training through apprenticeship began early in the in- 
dustrial development in the United States, and until the late nineteenth century 
was the chief method of preparing for a career in business. Prior to the Civil 
War, apprenticeship arrangements were in many cases severe and even unjust, 
with little responsibility imposed on management. Between the Civil War and 
World War I some improvement in the status of the apprentice occurred, but it 
was not until considerably after World War I, with the passage of the Fitzgerald 
Act in 1937, that substantial improvement occurred. This act provided national 
standards of wages, supervision, and similar matters and provided for federal 
supervision. 

But the rapid expansion of industry in the United States following the Civil 
War required far more in the way of education for business than could be 
supplied through apprenticeship methods. Accordingly, a number of firms 
became interested in establishing corporation schools, and during the years 1872 
to 1901 “at least five such schools were established.” This development con- 
tinued until in 1913 the National Association of Corporation Schools was estab- 
lished. In 1922 this organization merged with the American Management Asso- 
ciation. The corporation schools offered a variety of subjects aimed primarily 
at increasing the effectiveness of employees for particular jobs. These schools 
were favorably received; and, at the beginning of the twentieth century, it could 
be said that “apprenticeship training, supplemented by the corporation schools, 
together with practical on-the-job experience, were considered the most effective 
preparation for a career in industry.” 

The traditional type of education for business did not prove adequate to meet 
the demand for trained personnel that arose during and after World War I. In 
particular there was a need for persons with the capacity and training for man- 
agement. It was during this period that industry turned to the schools; and, 
following World War I, a large number of colleges and universities established 
departments and schools of business. . . . The problem is complicated by the 
fact that business needs people who are capable of continuing their education 
beyond graduation and who have the basic training required to facilitate con- 
tinuous growth. In order to meet its needs, business has increasingly taken 
part in the educational process.—Educational Activities of Business, by Oscar 
N. Serbein, published by the American Council on Education, March 1961. 
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MELVENE DRAHEIM HARDEE 


N THE decade of the fading Fifties, 
I there has been observed both blight 
and bloom in the educational activity 
known as faculty advising. With refer- 
ence to the former, fleeting time and 
the changing role of college administra- 
tors and teachers have robbed the stu- 
dent of a sympathetic ear. The task of 
keeping the college alive and growing 
has placed upon the chief administrator 
particularly heavy duties relating to fund 
raising and public relations. Opportuni- 
ties for frequent and continuing confer- 
ences with students have lessened. The 
predicament of the college dean is much 
like that of the president. But what of 
the faculty members? Is there hope for 
recovery from blight through their con- 
tributions? 

The literary stereotype of the faculty 
member, as Havemann and West point 
out, has been that of a younger, some- 
what more vigorous, but equally kind 
Mr. Chips. His delight lies in books, 
long walks, quiet conversations, flowers, 
birds, and students. He is brilliant in 
discourse and gifted in wit despite 
being absent-minded about meals, ap- 
pointments, and general grooming. The 
professor of the novels is a kind of peda- 
gogical Scattergood Baines, straightening 
out the lives of students without claim- 
ing credit.' But the technological age 
has touched the educator and fraction- 
ated the campus. The faculty member 
has become less of an ambling, shaggy- 
dog “do-gooder” and more of “an organi- 
zation man.” And it is this sudden trans- 
formation which has speeded the man 
in the mortarboard (and the woman, 


*Ernest Havemann and Patricia Salter West, 
They Went to College (New York: Harcourt, 
Brace & Co., 1952), p. 252. 
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too) in the search for self. Just what 
and who is a faculty member these days? 
A researcher with allegiances to the sup- 
porters of his research? A consultant 
with portfolio and easy access to indus- 
try, business, and government? A com- 
munity leader, a kind of tweedy man 
about downtown? A graying gray- 
flannel-suiter with strong after-five- 
o'clock allegiance to family? Any or all 
of these, whose “teaching” is something 
inserted in the side pocket of an aca- 
demic robe? The continuing search of 
the faculty member for an identity is to 
be read in the literature of the times 
which focuses upon faculty needs, their 
working conditions, their future hopes.’ 

But the teacher in contemporary 


higher education is not the only one in 


search of identity. In the same half- 
century there have been other mutations 
—among them the rise of a group of 
educators designated as student person- 
nel workers, likewise unsure of their role 
and function. These workers have been 
accorded “scout-like traits”; they are said 
to be reconnaissance men (and women) 
out looking for trouble. Or, they are, 
say some, like the U.S. Marines, sent in 
for lightning landing, fierce encounter, 
and extensive mop-up. Quite another 
observation is that they are a branch of 
the medical corps, picking up and patch- 
ing up with a never-say-die zeal. He has 


* See “What Significant Changes Need To Be 
Made in Present Conditions of Work for Fac- 
ulty and Administrators?” in Current Issues in 
Higher Education (Washington: National Edu- 
cation Association, 1960), pp. 138-44. See 
also Theodore Caplow and Reece McGee, The 
Academic Marketplace (New York: Basic Books, 
1958), and John Gustad, “They March to a 
Different Drummer,” Educational Record, July 
1959, pp. 204-11. 
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been variously labeled—this student per- 
sonnel worker—and described with a se- 
ries of adjectives beginning with evange- 
listic and ending with parasitic. On this 
last score he has been adjudged as not 
a teacher, research worker, or off-campus 
consultant in educational extension. The 
greatest error is that he is seldom seen 
as an aid to teachers and this Glanz de- 
cries: 


Personnel workers must ally themselves 
with faculty members in the process of 
education and learning rather than with ad- 
ministrators in the tasks of administering 
services, colleagues, or students. Adminis- 
tration is a legitimate concern within edu- 
cation but teachers are on the “firing line 
of learning” too often alone, without a 
counselor, tester, or personnel worker who 
is too busy “in the office” to be concerned 
with student learnings and the intimate 
process of individual education.*® 


With student personnel workers “hit- 
ting the beaches” in the thick of student 
raids, riots, walk-outs, and sit-ins, there 


has been the view in academic quarters 
that this task force, though usually ad- 
mittedly small, could “take over” the 
complete range of student activities and 


student advisement. The remark too 
often made has been: “I haven't time to 
advise students. Let the ones who don't 
teach, engage in research, consult, and 
carry off-campus extension or other col- 
lege service, do it.” This has been the 
beginning on some campuses of a com- 
plete abandonment of responsibility for 
assistance to students. The helpful, con- 
templative adviser—like Annie—doesn’t 
live there any more. 

It is readily demonstrable that student 
personnel workers have an area of spe- 
cialty which includes their performance 
in testing, the giving of occupational in- 
formation, interviewing, initiating group 
procedures, case review, evaluation, and 

*Edward C. Glanz, “Personnel and Guid- 


ance Work in a New Era,” Junior College 
Journal, November 1958, p. 143. 
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related activities. Feder predicts that 
in the future more student personnel 
workers will be drawn from the fields of 
the behavioral sciences. He affirms that 
these specialists will be in possession of 
a solid body of psychological understand- 
ing translatable into techniques which 
can be adapted to the worker's own per- 
sonality and the situation in which he 
works. But were they to increase in 
number and knowledge, there would still 
remain a pressing need for merging the 
efforts of student personnel workers and 
of instructional personnel. Ten years 
ago a group of conferees numbering col- 
lege administrators, student personnel 
workers, and representatives of educa- 
tional agencies formulated a set of twelve 
future needs, the second of which was 
designed to achieve a higher degree of 
integration between student personnel 
services and instructional programs: (1) 
making use of joint policy-making com- 
mittees, (2) providing more readily 
available facts about students and their 
needs, (3) setting up better planned in- 
service training programs for members 
of the faculty interested in improving 
their interviewing and counseling tech- 
niques, (4) arranging case conferences 
involving faculty members and student 
personnel workers, and (5) organizing 
study groups of teachers and personnel 
workers considering group dynamics, 
general education, extraclass aspects of 
the learning process, and similar sub- 
jects.° 

In the judgment of many who view the 
possibilities for merging the work of 
these two areas, the best “integrator” is 
that of systematic faculty advisement. 


*D. D. Feder, “The Emerging Role of the 
Professional Personnel Worker,” Personnel Serv- 
ices in Education, 58th Yearbook of the Na- 
tional Society for the Study of Education (Chi- 
cago: University of Chicago Press, 1959), pp. 
181-209. 

* Future Needs in Student Personnel Work 
(Washington: American Council on Education, 
1950), pp. 7-8. 
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To a great extent, the aim of the program 
of faculty advisement is to restore some 
aspects of responsibility for student “as- 
sistance”—defined in terms of educa- 
tional, vocational, and personal goals— 
to the teacher.* The move to place the 
learner more nearly within the influence 
of the learned in these respects has a 
parallel of sorts in other professions, no- 
tably, nursing. One discerns in conver- 
sation with leaders in the nursing profes- 
sion—and from reference to the litera- 
ture of the field of nursing—that the time 
has come to return the patient to the 
nurse—that is, to reduce the psychologi- 
cal distance between nurse and patient, 
to facilitate the communication of both. 

In the college setting, the mentor, 
guide, and confidant of the college stu- 
dent—the teacher—must be accorded a 
place in the program of organized coun- 
seling in line with his or her proven abili- 
ties." 


Is the teacher by nature 
an adviser? 


Among the models on whom personal- 
ity is molded by adolescents through imi- 
tation are parents, older brothers and 
sisters, teachers, and age peers. That 
teachers are included is understandable 
in view of the traditional role of the 
teacher as a guide and helper. Presi- 


*Melvene D. Hardee, “Coordinating the 
Work of Teachers, Counselors, and Adminis- 
trators,” Counseling and Guidance in General 
Education (New York: World Book Co., 1955), 
pp. 306-31. 


*The writer differentiates between faculty 
advising, an activity dispatched by members 
of the teaching faculty and directed toward as- 
sisting students with their educational, voca- 
tional, and personal concerns at a defined level 
of competence, and counseling, which enlists 
the efforts of personnel who are specifically 
trained and experienced in the behavioral sci- 
ences. For a more detailed discussion of this 
conception, see Melvene D. Hardee, The Fac- 
ulty in College Counseling (New York: Mc- 
Graw-Hill Book Co., 1959). 
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dent Pusey of Harvard accents the im- 
portance of this role in commenting: 


. . . the teacher’s task is not to implant facts 
but to place the subject to be learned in 
front of the learner and, through sym- 
pathy, emotion, imagination, and patience, 
to awaken in the learner the restless drive 
for answers and insights which enlarge the 
personal life and give it meaning.*® 


One is attracted at once by the em- 
phasis upon “enlarging the personal 
life,” by the citing of such words as sym- 
pathy, emotion, imagination, and pa- 
tience. These words are not alien to 
counselors. It is questionable whether 
all teachers would accept the statement 
without reservation. Some might even 


disclaim it. It is to these disclaimers that 
Perry addresses himself, commenting: 


. . . the greatest source of anxiety among 
college students is their sense of isolation 
from their teachers . . . in the sense that 
the only communication one has with the 
professor and the institution at large re- 
sides in one’s academic record. As one stu- 
dent said, “I feel like a B minus walking 
around on two legs.” ® 


The advising function appears to be 
quite in harmony with the teacher's task 
of “placing the subject to be learned in 
front of the learner . . . awakening the 
restless drive for answers and insights 
and enlarging the personal life and giv- 
ing it meaning.” Basically, it can afford 
a signal opportunity for the considera- 
tion of the spirit of the learner in the 
climate of learning. To effect this goal, 
an understanding of the stereotypes and 
dimensions of faculty advising is requi- 
site. 


* President Nathan Pusey in the Harvard 
Crimson’s Fourth Annual Guide to Career Op- 
portunities, 1959. 


* William B. Perry, “Conflicts in the Learn- 
ing Process—The Student’s Response to Teach- 
ing,” A Handbook for College Teachers, B. B. 
Cronkhite, ed. (Cambridge: Harvard Univer- 
sity Press, 1950), p. 34. 
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The stereotypes of faculty advising 


Certain aspects of faculty advising 
have tended to gloss the process so that 
the true dimensions of advising—the 
length, breadth, depth, area, and vol- 
ume—have been obscured. Among the 
stereotypes are these: 

1. The automat stereotype.—This is 
the common “slip a coin in and get a 
schedule out” process wherein the stu- 
dent and adviser interact solely in a me- 
chanical process of working out a “pro- 
gram” suitable for a given period of reg- 
istration. Medsker in his survey of 73 
junior colleges (and the criticism could 
as well apply to four-year institutions ) 
notes that in many colleges the view pre- 
vails that when a student has been as- 
sisted in arranging a program of classes 
which has met his personal desires, the 
major task of advising has been fulfilled. 
Much more competent assistance de- 
serves to be given in the way of decision- 


making in occupational choice, analysis 
of achievement record, help in solving 
personal problems affecting academic or 
social adjustment, and so on.’° 

2. The thousand-mile check-up.—This 
stereotype is one which conceives of the 
adviser as active in “arranging a pro- 


gram of courses” and subsequently 
checking a month or six weeks there- 
after to see how the program has worked. 
This and little more! Havemann and 
West, in their citations of student dissat- 
isfaction, note this stereotype described 
by the student as follows: 


. . the university provided me with a 
freshman adviser to whom I was to go 
when my first month’s grades were turned 
in, and regularly thereafter once a month. 
My particular adviser was an ascetic-look- 
ing assistant professor in English, very 
scholarly and by no means interested in 
callow freshmen. He had a half-dozen other 


*Leland L. Medsker, The Junior College: 
Progress and Prospect (New York: McGraw- 
Hill Book Co., 1960), p. 163. 
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freshmen besides me to advise, and his tech- 
nique was to get rid of us as quickly as 
possible. Every month he gave me my 
grades and said, “That’s fine; you're going 
very well.” I said, “Thank you,” and walked 
out. In later years, when I became inter- 
ested in the institution of freshman advis- 
ers, I questioned numerous students on the 
campus and found not one who had re- 
ceived more advice from his than I had 
from mine." 


3. The patch-after-crash stereotype.— 
In this role, the faculty adviser is gal- 
vanized into action at moments of crisis. 
The student fails miserably, is entrapped 
in a violation of academic or social regu- 
lations, is about to drop or be dropped, 
with the result that the faculty adviser 
(like Fiorello La Guardia) races to the 
scene—office of the academic or person- 
nel dean—with sirens blowing. Too lit- 
tle and too late is usually the appraisal 
of this well-intentioned but ill-planned 
maneuver. 

4. The malevolent benevolency—One 
more stereotype surely deserves to be 
mentioned. It is that one which pictures 
the faculty adviser as a mother hen, with 
wingspread like that of an eagle, hover- 
ing over the student by day and by night 
—-protecting, preventing, paternalizing. 
Likely at some time or another, the ad- 
viser wonders if he is merely prolonging 
infancy. But these times should be rare 
—in the early weeks, for instance, when 
for the freshman the breaks from home 
and hometown seem cataclysmic. Any 
program of faculty advising which stulti- 
fies human growth cannot be justified. 

There are assuredly other stereotypes 
—but these serve to illustrate some of the 
myths and confusions about the advising 
role. All of these, of certainty, miss the 
point of real importance: the considera- 
tion of the intent of the learner in the 
climate of his learning. 


™ Havemann and West, op. cit., p. 260. 
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The dimensions of faculty advising 


Faculty advising is a tridimensional 
activity, consisting of: (1) discerning the 
purposes of the institution, (2) perceiv- 
ing the purposes of the student learner, 
(3) postulating the possibilities for the 
student as a learner and promoting these 
as means are available. 


1.:'The first dimension.—Discerning 
the purposes of the institution requires a 
knowledge of institutional aims. Within 
these, the goals of general and profes- 
sional education must be understood. 
How the content of the individual 
courses and the method for their teaching 
come to produce a whole learning is part 
of the lesson to be learned by advisers. 
Advisers will seek to know the climate of 
learning in this institution—the image it 
has for prospective and present students, 
the texture of the campus, its feeling, and 
its spirit. Studies focusing upon the 
climate of learning in specific institutions 
give hint of the size of the task of com- 
prehending the college.’ 

2. The second dimension—Under- 
standing the purposes of the student is 
closely related to the first dimension 
when one considers the fact that students 
of a given “nature” conceivably gravitate 
toward that institution which will fit their 
kind. The purposes of the college stu- 
dent are a blend of many interests, needs, 
and abilities and of family and cultural 
influences. 

Advising of women students will be 


See T. R. McConnell and Paul Heist, “Do 
Students Make the College?” College and Uni- 
versity, Summer 1959. Also see George G. 
Stern, “The Ecology of the American College 
Student: Varieties of Constraint in American 
Education,” a composite of papers read at the 
American Psychological Association, Cincinnati, 
Ohio, September 1959, and at the New York 
State Association of Deans and Guidance Per- 
sonnel Convention, New York, November 1959 
(Mimeographed). Also C. Robert Pace, “Cur- 
rent Research on Student Characteristics,” a 
paper presented at the Institute on Institutional 
Research, Florida State University, Tallahassee, 
July 1960 (Mimeographed). 
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done with recognition of “the disconti- 
nuities’-—work, marriage, resumption of 
work for a short period, withdrawal from 
work to begin a family, return to work 
in spaced intervals, or “permanent” re- 
turn to work when the last child is in 
school and while the woman is yet young, 
mid-thirties or early forties. 

To understand the current theories of 
vocational development for both men 
and women, the faculty adviser will look 
to the professional counseling staff for 
assistance. 

3. The third dimension.—This is the 

review of possibilities for facilitating the 
student's learning and the promotion of 
these in cooperation with him. It is the 
ultimate in the advising role. In the play 
which ran on Broadway, Five Finger 
Exercise, Clive, the college man, dis- 
cusses with his father how he feels about 
college, saying: 
. . . being educated . . . is like setting off 
on an expedition into the jungle. Grad- 
ually most of the things you know disap- 
pear. The old birds fly out of the sky and 
new ones fly in which you've never seen 
before. And everything surprises you. Trees 
you expected to be just a few feet high 
grow right up over you. .. . I think educa- 
tion is simply the process of being taken 
by surprise, don’t you see? ** 

In the third dimension of his role, the 
adviser not only helps keep the surprises 
in education but also aids the student in 
relating the surprises to his own and so- 
ciety’s goals. The perceptive adviser 
facilitates the student’s growth in wis- 
dom, in the appreciation for and exer- 
cise of knowledge, and in the integra- 
tion of learning. 

What has been covert in these remarks 
must be obvious now—that the faculty 
adviser who is a teacher is also a learner. 
The task of learning about the institu- 
tion, its students, and the means for aid- 
ing them in fulfilling their potential is 
one of sobering magnitude. 


* Peter Shaffer, Five Finger Exercise (New 
York: Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1958), p. 33. 





The Interpretation of Tests in Counseling Students 
BERNARD SAPER 


TUDENT counseling has developed into 
a big and important business in the 
university. In part it has grown out of 
our democratic determination to help the 
student as a person to make the most of 
himself. It has also derived from our 
unique technological approach to life, an 
approach which puts a high value on 
expert assistance and the pertinent scien- 
tific procedures which the expert pre- 
sumably relies on in order to give this 
assistance. And, finally, it seems to be 
based on the fact that everybody these 
days is incorrigibly test conscious. The 
person with the test—in this case the 
counselor—has been accorded an exalted 
place in the decision-making and advice- 
giving departments of our curriculums. 
Although to a large extent the coun- 
selor, in his interaction with the student, 
interprets tests, this use of tests must be 
subordinated to the wider and more es- 
sential aims of counseling. These are to 
acquaint the student with his assets and 
liabilities, to help him assimilate this 
knowledge and act on it, and to be 
able to make the best possible adjust- 
ment. This is indeed a tall order. In 
executing it, the counselor must be care- 
ful not to exaggerate or oversell his tests 
and his professional skill. He must avoid 
dressing his crystal ball, if this is what he 
is using, in more presentable and scien- 
tifically more creditable test-clothing, as 
it were. He must also recognize that the 
test, because of its apparent finality, 
status, and authority in our society and 
in academic places, is potentially as 
much a weapon, a bludgeon, as it is an 
aid. Students, persons in need and un- 
able to make realistic decisions, are un- 
usually vulnerable. Much harm can be 
done by a counselor’s unconscionable in- 


delicacy, by his being certain and posi- 
tive when these attributes are not called 
for, and by his foisting values on the 
student which are subjectively built and 
rewarding only to himself personally. 

Three crucial aspects of the counseling 
process must be considered in discussing 
the interpretation of test results. Test 
interpretation can be meaningful and 
constructive only if: (1) there is a proper 
psychological atmosphere that pervades 
the relationship, (2) the counselor makes 
use of appropriate techniques of good 
communication, and (3) he has a thor- 
ough, technically sound comprehension 
of tests and measurements in general and 
the instrument he is interpreting in par- 
ticular. These three aspects are crucial 
whether the counselor is identified as a 
psychologist, a consultant, a teacher of 
English whose main function is not in 
the area of counseling and guidance, or 
a dean who deals almost exclusively with 
students in difficulty. In a sense they 
describe any conference or interview sit- 
uation in which two people come to- 
gether seriously and purposefully in or- 
der for one to render assistance to the 
other. 

1. The first important function of the 
counselor is to create an atmosphere that 
is conducive to good counseling and to 
an adequate interpretation of the test 
results. Without such an atmosphere it 
is virtually impossible for the test results 
to be made meaningful and for the stu- 
dent to benefit from this new knowledge. 
In creating this atmosphere, the coun- 
selor tries to build up a feeling in the 
student of being understood, accepted, 
and respected. While the counselor does 
not make any attempt to sugar-coat the 
data he is about to give him, he never- 
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theless permits the student to react to 
such information in his own terms. This 
means that the counselor must listen to 
the student, try to understand him, and 
show him in some way or another that 
he is sensitive to his feelings, his needs, 
his emotionalized attitudes, and his gen- 
eral state of mind. While the counselor 
is uninvolved in the test results and tries 
to be as objective as possible in convey- 
ing them to the student, he also attempts 
to be as warm, considerate, and nonre- 
taliatory or nonpunitive as possible. This 
is the usual atmosphere which prevails 
in a situation where the people involved 
have a deep understanding, respect, and 
constructive good will toward each other. 

2. Within the positive psychological at- 
mosphere described, the counselor tries 
to communicate the results of the tests as 
he has them to the student. Before he 
does very much with the test results, 
he must decide what meaning these re- 
sults will have for the student. He must 


give the dialogue a certain anchorage in 


the cultural, class, and general milieu of 
the student in order to make it mean- 
ingful to him. He must take into con- 
sideration the level of sophistication of 
the student with reference to the tests, 
while at the same time he must be sure 
not to condescend to him. He must also 
be alert to the probability that the stu- 
dent comes to counseling with certain 
defensive reactions which he will muster 
up as quickly and as strongly as he can 
in order to preserve his feelings of self- 
respect and self-esteem. 

The student will also have a tendency 
to distort information in the direction of 
his own needs, and the counselor must 
be careful not to couch his communica- 
tions in such terms that distortion is fa- 
cilitated. He also allows the student to 
save face. That is to say, the student will 
occasionally need to rationalize. The 
counselor should feel that he is able to 
accept such rationalizations for what 
they are and the self-protective purpose 
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they serve. If these rationalizations are 
of such magnitude that they would pre- 
vent the student from taking constructive 
action on the basis of this new-found in- 
formation, then the counselor may want 
to point out the nature of such rational- 
izations. However, it is advisable not 
to get involved in this kind of interaction 
unless a sound, warm relationship has 
already developed and the counselor is 
fairly sure that the student is really ra- 
tionalizing. 

The communications should be as sim- 
ple and as uninvolved as possible. They 
should be as meaningful as possible. At 
no time does the counselor attempt to 
advise, inspire, exhort, or force his own 
values on the student. If he is seduced 
into taking such a role, he is ethically 
bound not to give the student the impres- 
sion that these are scientific results stem- 
ming directly from the test. Of course, 
it is true that the counselor, like the rest 
of us, tends implicitly to be guided by 
certain basic, personal values. It is dif- 
ficult, if not impossible, to tease out these 
values even in discussing such apparently 
cut-and-dried information as a score on 
an intelligence test. 

3. The third aspect of counseling, the 
interpretation of test results, is most ef- 
ficient when the proper relationship or 
psychological atmosphere has been es- 
tablished and the counselor adheres to 
good standards of communication. The 
variety of tests the student takes de- 
pends, of course, on the nature of his 
difficulty or problem. It also depends 
on the kinds of questions the currently 
available tests purport to answer. Fi- 
nally, it depends on the specific tests, 
of the thousands which are available on 
the market today, with which the coun- 
selor is familiar. Usually he evaluates 
the student along several dimensions, be- 
ing most interested in what kind of a 
person he is, what special and general 
abilities he has, and what his interests or 
preferences are. Accordingly, a battery 
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of tests would normally include measure- 
ment of the student’s general mental abil- 
ity, his interests, preferences or values, 
his personality traits, his specific apti- 
tudes or talents, and his achievement in 
some academic areas. The results of 
these tests constitute the basic data for 
interpretation. 

In interpreting test results, the coun- 
selor has to decide in what kind of terms 
he will talk about results. There is a 
great deal of emotional and unrealistic 
thinking about IQ scores, for example, 
and these would best be avoided. In a 
more technical sense the IQ is frequently 
different, depending upon the different 
kinds of tests that the individual takes. 
Rather than get involved in a long ex- 
planation of the pitfalls involved in talk- 
ing about IQ’s and in the emotionality 
that might result from dealing with these 
IQ's, it is best for the counselor to avoid 
them altogether. It is probably best to 
talk in terms of “average,” “below aver- 
age,” or “above average” when one is 
talking about general mental ability. 
Should the test material warrant such an 
interpretation and should the student be 
sophisticated enough, the counselor may 
talk in terms of standard scores or per- 
centile scores which are more meaning- 
ful and certainly more acceptable to the 
people who are working with tests. 

It is not necessary to burden the stu- 
dents with technical information about 
the tests. The counselor, on the other 
hand, should at no time give any test 
interpretation to the student without 
having prior and thorough knowledge of 
the technical features of the test, includ- 
ing especially validity and reliability and 
the normative data. By reliability is 
meant the consistency with which the test 
seems to measure what it purports to 
measure. By validity is meant the de- 
gree to which the test measures what it 
purports to measure and the extent to 
which it achieves the goal for which it 
was constructed. Validity may have cer- 
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tain subcategories which are important 
in terms of what the counselor intends to 
do with the test. For example, if the 
counselor is interested in knowing merely 
how well the client is able to negotiate a 
given subject field, this calls for a kind 
of validity determination which is termed 
content validity. Concern for the client’s 
vocabulary ability would require the use 
of a vocabulary test that measures this 
specific ability. Most often we use tests 
in order to predict how an individual is 
going to do in a particular course in the 
future or in order to estimate the prob- 
ability that he will succeed. This is re- 
ferred to as predictive validity. The 
counselor must have some information 
on how well the battery of tests he uses 
correlates with subsequent performance 
in, say, teaching, engineering, sociology, 
writing. Finally, it is important to have 
an idea of the class of individuals that 
this student is being compared with and 
will be compared with in his future work. 
The manuals of tests should have the 
distribution of scores for a number of 
such appropriate classes or groups, and 
the counselor must make a decision 
about which of these groups the client is 
to be compared with—college freshmen, 
beginning dental students, seasoned 
physiologists, or any other group about 
whom information is available. 

This information with reference to 
validity, reliability, and norms is ex- 
tremely important and the counselor will 
discuss the test results with the student 
on the basis of his knowledge of this in- 
formation. Should it happen—and un- 
fortunately it frequently does—that the 
reliability of the test is relatively low, and 
the validity is not too high, and the 
normative data are rather vague, based 
on small samples and not too well worked 
up, the counselor exercises much caution 
in using them. He is ethically bound and 
technically right not to give the student 
any information other than tentative, 
broad, indefinite statements about what 
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the test battery suggests or seems to 
point up with reference to his expected 
performance in a particular area of work 
or preparation. The student must be ap- 
prised of the fallibility of tests. 

In interpreting tests to the student, the 
counselor should make frequent use of 
such terms as “other things being equal,” 
“on the basis of the odds,” “in an actuar- 
ial sense,” and such other terms which 
give the student a definite feeling that 
we are dealing with him objectively and, 
metaphorically, in the same manner that 
we deal with a race horse when we at- 
tempt to predict what he will do in a 
subsequent race. The odds that we place 
on his future performance depend on a 
host of factors which we weigh and con- 
sider during our conferences with the 
client. There is, of course, always a pos- 
sibility, in forming hypotheses about the 
future performance of an individual, that 
we might accept him as having good 
potential for a program or job when he 
has actually no potential. Conversely, we 
might reject a student when he really 
would be adequate. 

There are numerous embarrassing and 
unpleasant individual situations in the 
history of counseling psychology where 
such unfortunate errors in prediction 
have occurred. We have learned that it 
is best to think in terms of a certain per- 
centage of students about whom, no 
matter how thoroughly appraised and 
understood they seem to be, we will be 
wrong. Luckily, this percentage is rather 
small, and psychology has built into its 
own discipline and science the ways and 
means of cutting down the sources of 
error. 

It must be mentioned that in making 
inferences about the future performance 
of a student, counselors use data which 
are somewhat less explicit than test in- 
formation but which nevertheless are 
exceedingly important and useful. For 
example, during the interviews counsel- 
ors continually derive impressions of the 
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client—his feelings, needs, determination 
to succeed, physical characteristics, and 
so forth. There is other information 
which is important—the social status of 
the individual, his achievement in high 
school and in college up to the time of 
counseling, his attitudes toward others 
and toward himself, previous experience 
with the subject matter, and the occupa- 
tion and education of his parents. The 
aspiring actor who wishes to become a 
leading man and is not, for example, 
handsome, may be confronted at the out- 
set with an insurmountable difficulty. 
Obviously such information cannot be 
obtained from a test. With all this addi- 
tional information at hand, the counselor 
is then able to temper or qualify the test 
results and increase his chances of esti- 
mating the subsequent performance of 
the student. 

While it is a counselor's explicit pur- 
pose to convey this information to the 
student, his chief concern is with getting 
the student to express his own reactions 
to this material and to make a decision 
which may be properly implemented. To 
this extent, the counselor's main concern 
during counseling is to try to understand 
what the student is talking about, what 
the tests mean to him, and what con- 
structive action he is willing and able to 
take on the basis of these new insights. 
Such an approach to counseling may re- 
quire that it be continued over a period 
of some time, possibly several interviews, 
giving him sufficient opportunity to react 
to the new knowledge of himself and to 
integrate this knowledge into his concept 
of himself as a person, as a student, and 
as a potential business analyst, psycholo- 
gist, or economist, as the case may be. 


It must be emphasized that learning, 
mental health, and wise decision-making 
cannot be coerced, cannot be forced, can- 
not be pushed. It can only be facilitated 
by a propitious environment which the 
counselor tries to create. Freedom of 
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choice results from a suitable, possibly 
(hopefully) exhaustive number of alter- 
natives that the student is confronted 
with and toward which he is able to act 
and react as a free agent. 

In conclusion, it is worthy of repetition 
that the counselor accrues to himself a 
certain prestige and importance by virtue 
of his knowledge of psychological tests 
and being in a position to use these as a 
basis for advising and helping people in 
trouble. He must be careful not to abuse 
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this knowledge and this position by exag- 
gerating the adequacy of his tests and 
by overselling his presumably superior 
wisdom. In interpreting test results he 
may be holding up the mirror to silk 
purses and sow’s ears. He should have 
considerable humility and restraint in 
doing more with this mirror than giving 
the students an opportunity to see them- 
selves as they really are and to act posi- 
tively and constructively on the basis of 
this insight. 


Ar Tue present time the family dentist is one of the most influential persons in 
motivating young people to choose dentistry as a career; consequently, every 
effort should be made to furnish practicing dentists with the latest information a 
young person would desire regarding dental schools and dentistry. Since high 
school and college counselors do not play as large a role as they might in in- 
fluencing students toward dentistry, these people should be provided with more 
information regarding the profession. If the advisers can be made more effec- 
tive, they might be of great assistance to dental education in the future. . . . 

Over 50 percent of the applicants believed that they decided to study dentistry 
before they were graduated from high school. Although many psychologists 
feel that it is very difficult for anyone to state the exact time at which he makes 
such an important decision, it appears that he makes it relatively early in life. 
Since less than 33 percent of the dental applicants believed that they decided 
upon dentistry while in college, it becomes important that any dental school 
recruitment program be directed toward young people early in their school life. 

The six principal factors that influenced the 1958-59 applicants to select 
dentistry as a career are not controlled by the profession or an academic agency. 
. .. Service, interest, freedom, prestige, and money were most important, along 
with a desire by about three out of five applicants to work with their hands. 
Booklets, counseling services, aptitude tests, and career days appear to have 
had little effect, and every effort should be made to realize the full potential of 
these aids to recruitment.—“Dental Education,” in The Survey of Dentistry: 
The Final Report of the Commission on the Survey of Dentistry, published by 
the American Council on Education, March 1961. 
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RANDALL W. 


LTHOUGH most colleges are ruefully 
A aware that parents can be a prob- 
lem, the traditional residential colleges 
by and large find them a problem easy 
to shrug off. The commuter college, how- 
ever, has to face the fact that parents are 
a pervasive daily influence on the lives 
of its students, and an influence, very 
often, that is at odds with some of the 
goals of the college. Some commuter 
colleges have decided to disregard the 
issue of parental influence; others have 
decided to cope with it, even perhaps to 
capitalize on the parents’ proximity and 
availability to the college. Among the 


latter is Hofstra College, with a burgeon- 
ing parents program intended to clarify 
for parents the goals of the college and 
to enlist the parents’ aid in achieving 


these goals. 

Hofstra is a young college (founded 
in 1935) in Hempstead, Long Island, 
over 90 percent of whose students live 
within twenty-five miles of the campus. 
Located on a seventy-acre campus about 
twenty-five miles from New York City, 
Hofstra has a full-time enrollment of 
over three thousand and a part-time en- 
rollment of over five thousand. It is a 
private, nonresidential college serving a 
suburban community of approximately 
1,300,000.* 

Hofstra has long observed the conven- 
tional relationships between parents and 
the college. Parents Day attracts well 
over five hundred parents every year; a 
parents newsletter has helped keep com- 
munications open; and the usual intro- 
ductory letter from the dean of students 
gently warns mothers and fathers what 


*For a more detailed description see The 
Saturday Evening Post article of May 7, 1960, 
“How to Start a College from Scratch.” 
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to expect “now that Johnny is a college 
freshman.” In the last two years, how- 
ever, Hofstra has undertaken expanded 
and more intensive contacts with parents, 
prompted by the accessibility of com- 
muter-college parents and by the hope of 
enlisting parental help, through better 
understanding of goals and problems, in 
the educational effort. 

Hofstra is philosophically committed 
to the liberal arts. At the same time it is 
faced with a student body whose origins, 
by and large, “insulate” them from the 
idea of liberal education and instead 
motivate them toward vocational com-~ 
petence as the primary goal of college 
attendance. 

From the Cornell Values Study, as re- 
ported in What College Students Think, 
it was determined that the social class of 
a student’s family may very well be the 
chief factor in his feeling about the prin- 
cipal goal of a college education. 


. a disproportionate number of students 
who emphasize the practical, instrumental 
value of higher education cluster in the 
group who say their origins are ‘working 
class.’ It is to them particularly, that col- 
lege education tends to be appealing as a 
means to an end rather than as a cultural 
end in itself. Perhaps they view it as a 
vehicle that will enable them to surpass 
the income and prestige positions they feel 
their families now have in the social struc- 
ture. Their stress on the vocational func- 
tion of college education may indicate the 
compatibility of this educational approach 
with a whole set of working class social 
values.? 


A high percentage of Hofstra students 
hail from lower-middle-class or working- 
* Rose K. Golden, et al., What College Stu- 


dents Think (Princeton, N.J.: D. Van Nostrand 
& Co., 1960), p. 15. 
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class families. They are predominantly 
first-generation college students: 60 per- 
cent of the fathers and 77 percent of the 
mothers have had no college experience. 
More than 20 percent of the parents are 
foreign born. In a relatively high per- 
centage of the families both parents work 
full time. 

In the light of these facts it is not sur- 
prising that the parents of Hofstra stu- 
dents for the most part think in terms of 
the prestige value of the degree and the 
vocational value of higher education. 

The attack of colleges on such attitudes 
and values is generally concentrated on 
the students themselves, and changes, 
according to reliable authorities, do 
occur. Although 


many students go through college with a 
banalized and instrumental notion of what 
higher education means and never even be- 
come aware of alternative interpretations, 

. . it is also true that something occurs 
during the college years that encourages 
and reinforces an academic point of view 
and that is less nurturing of the vocational 
approach to education.® 


Since all but 10 percent of the Hofstra 
student body live at home, however, and 
are constantly influenced by the values 
and aspirations of the parents, it has been 
thought that more success would be 
achieved if the attack were directed 
toward the values of parents as well as of 
students. 

The approach to parents consists of 
two facets: (1) during the summer, a 
large-scale “orientation” of parents of 
freshmen just prior to the actual pro- 
gramming and registration of the incom- 
ing class; (2) in the fall, a series of small- 
group discussion meetings with a limited 
number of interested parents. 

The summer project was held for the 
first time on June 27 and 28, 1960, on an 
experimental basis, with 326 parents and 
196 students attending. To keep the 


* Ibid., pp. 13, 14. 
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group down to manageable size, invi- 
tations were sent only to parents of 
students in the following categories: un- 
decided majors, premedical students, 
biology majors, and _pre-engineering 
majors. The total number was divided 
into four groups: one meeting on Mon- 
day morning; the second, on Monday 
afternoon; the third, on Tuesday morn- 
ing; and the fourth, on Tuesday after- 
noon—each group including approxi- 
mately 80 parents and 50 students. 

In the first phase of each meeting an 
attempt was made through a four-man 
panel to give out general, but pertinent, 
information concerning Hofstra and its 
“community” character, some of the 
problems of adjustment to college, and 
the broad scope of the dean of students 
program, with emphasis on its relation- 
ship to students as they face the problems 
and pitfalls of college. Additional in- 
formation was presented concerning the 
next steps in the student’s advisement: 
programming procedures, Welcome 
Freshman Week in September, the orien- 
tation class, and long-range advisement 
practices. Departmental representatives 
were available for specific information 
concerning the academic areas. A ten- 
minute period was given to a representa- 
tive from the Testing and Counseling 
Center for the introduction and explana- 
tion of the Index of Academic Potential, 
a device that was to be used in the sec- 
ond phase of the meeting. 

Although two or three different meth- 
ods were used in the first phase to get 
information across to parents, only the 
one which appeared to be most effective, 
in the light of subsequent evaluation, will 
be described here. 

With 130 parents and students in at- 
tendance, a brief explanation of the pur- 
poses and procedures of the meeting was 
given by a representative of the dean of 
students office. The total assembly was 
then broken up into “buzz groups” con- 
sisting of three or four family units. The 
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groups were given six or eight minutes 
to decide the two questions they would 
most like to have answered. Each group 
reported the results of its deliberation, 
and the questions were recorded on a 
blackboard. A panel of experts then 
proceeded to answer the questions. 

The evaluative response of the parents 
to this procedure was _ considerably 
warmer than to any other. 

In the second phase of the meeting the 
total assembly was again divided into 
clusters of family units, ten to twelve 
families to a cluster, and each cluster was 
sent to a separate room for discussion of 
the Index of Academic Potential. Two 
staff members were available for each 
group. 

The purpose of the Index is to give 
parents some notion of how successful 
their son or daughter may be in the first 
semester of college. Based on College 
Boards and other available tests, the high 
school cumulative average, and the high 
school mathematics average, a formula 
has been worked out by the Testing and 
Counseling Center that allows a rough 
prediction of the first-semester average in 
both the technical programs and the non- 
technical programs, as well as an estima- 
tion of the student’s chances of achieving 
a C average in either program.‘ 

Presented with this profile, which was 
formulated for each student in advance 
of the meeting, parents and students alike 
were able to see just how realistic was 
their choice of either of the two pro- 
grams. Individual discussion and ex- 
planation was provided by the staff mem- 
bers. 

Through a pre-meeting and post-meet- 
ing questionnaire, it was possible to de- 
termine what effect the meeting had on 
the parent’s estimate of his son’s or 


‘For details of a similar formula, see the 
article by H. L. Henderson and S. H. Masten 
of Hofstra College, “Six Predictors of College 
Achievement,” Journal of Genetic Psychology, 
March 1959, pp. 143-46. 
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daughter’s ability, on his prediction of 
his offspring’s academic success, and on 
his feeling about the student’s choice of 
major. 

Analysis of the questionnaires indi- 
cated that as a result of the meeting, 
there was a general tendency for parents 
to shift downward in rating their off- 
spring's ability, to be more conservative 
in estimates of first-term average, and to 
be somewhat doubtful about how realis- 
tic had been the choice of major. 

It is interesting to note also that be- 
tween the time of the parents meeting 
and the subsequent programming of the 
students involved, 25 percent of the stu- 
dents decided to change their major. The 
general purposes of this facet of the par- 
ents program are as follows: 

1. To reveal to parents something of 
Hofstra’s general character and broad ed- 
ucational goals. 

2. By taking a realistic look at the 
student’s academic potential, to help de- 
velop greater understanding on the part 
of each parent of what may be expected 
of his offspring. 

3. To help the student make a sounder 
choice of major, and incidentally to re- 
duce the number of changes of major 
that ordinarily occur later. 

4. To discourage unrealistic vocational 
goals. 

5. To prepare the student for his future 
programming and registration appoint- 
ment. 

An evaluative questionnaire offered 
some encouraging data. The parents who 
attended seemed readily to understand 
the purpose of the meeting, and it is 
significant to note that both parents were 
represented in well over half the cases. 
In almost every instance, parents felt that 
the meetings were helpful and that most 
profitable was their exposure to the esti- 
mate of academic potential. Very few 
negative or neutral comments were 
made; parents almost unanimously felt 
the experience to be worthwhile; and 
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there was general agreement that the 
program should be continued in future 
years. 

The second facet of the approach to 
parents—the series of small-group dis- 
cussions—has been conducted now for 
three years. Like the program described 
above, it was organized and conducted 
by the dean of students office and en- 
listed the help of specially qualified fac- 
ulty. 

Its framework was simple. Parents of 
freshmen were invited to participate in 
group discussions centering around such 
topics as: “The Role of the Parent,” “Pur- 
poses of College,” “Human Relations,” 
“The Problems of College Freshmen,” 
“The Nature and Aims of Liberal Educa- 
tion,” and several others. The meetings 
were scheduled on Sunday evenings for 
the most part, although Friday evenings 
were also tried. Each group met for six 
successive Sundays for a two-hour period, 
included both parents as a rule, and num- 
bered from twelve to fourteen members. 

Employing trained discussion leaders 
from the administration and faculty, a 
group-centered approach was used which 
included such procedures as round-table 
discussion, buzz groups, “brainstorming,” 
and role-playing. The leader tried to 
create a climate of permissiveness, 
warmth, and freedom of expression. He 
rarely acted as information giver, advice 
giver, or authority figure. He tended to 
accept and reflect the feelings expressed 
and to act in general as a friendly, non- 
evaluative leader in the group process. 

As a probable result of this kind of 
leadership, there was a notably rapid 
growth of cohesiveness within each 
group, a great deal of sharing of experi- 
ences, considerable concern shown for 
the problems of others, and quick recog- 
nition of the fact that many problems 
were almost identical. 

Considerable leeway was given by the 
leader in the choice of topics, but, under 
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the general headings listed above, such 
specific problems were discussed as set- 
ting of limits on student conduct, the 
struggle for personal independence on 
the part of the student, study habits, the 
place and value of extracurricular activi- 
ties, vocational choice, parent-child fric- 
tions, and the liberal arts in higher educa- 
tion. 

Evaluative responses from the parents 
showed that what they liked best were 
the opportunity to discuss one’s problems 
freely with the group, the friendly role 
of the discussion leader, the frankness of 
the discussions, the discovery of the sim- 
ilarity of one’s own problems to those of 
others, the pleasure of meeting other 
people with common interests, and the 
informality of the group. 

In general the purposes of this aspect 
of the parents program were as follows: 


1. To help parents get a truer notion 
of the goals of higher education: (a) In- 
cluding the importance of basic, general, 
or liberal education; (b) Including some 
perspective on vocational goals and moti- 
vation. 

2. To help them understand the point 
of view and problems of the college. 

3. By giving them some insight into 
the adjustment problems of their sons 
and daughters, to enlist their aid in the 
total educational effort. 


4. To give them a feeling of identity 
with the college and an interest in its 
welfare and development. 

Both aspects of the parents program 
at Hofstra seem to have met with some 
success and most certainly with a favor- 
able response from the parents involved. 
Although much of the evaluation is of 
necessity subjective, the positive impres- 
sions gathered are strong and impelling 
enough to indicate continuation and 
further development of the college’s ef- 
forts to enlist parents’ aid in the educa- 
tional effort. 
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LOUIS T. BENEZET 


T SHOULD not be hard to agree on the 
] prescription for the American campus 
so far as international awareness is con- 
cerned. The speed with which America 
has moved into interdependence with 
other nations has been too fast for the 
academic eye. Some ask whether the 
American college can fulfill its inter- 
national obligations at the same time it 
fulfills its national obligations—as if 
these two could any longer be separated. 
Such questions reflect still the image of a 
self-sufficient country of boundless inner 
resources—still the frontier nation in the 
spirit of Frederick Jackson Turner. 

Yet we are progressively a have-not 
nation and we must import a full third 
of the strategic materials needed to make 
us run. So far are we from reliance on 


the internal economy that in the current 
year the only bright spot in the U.S. busi- 
ness scene is our export trade. The world 
impact on national politics scarcely needs 
outlining; whenever a major candidate 
is pressed for audience response, he can 
always get it by running against Khru- 


shchev. The sports pages have become 
progressively internationalized. As for 
our cultural life, witness the craze of 
Japanese and Italian influence. We have 
fallen so in love with the culture of the 
Japanese in the fifteen short years after 
they were being referred to as “monkey 
men” that our plays and movies now 
depict American-Oriental love affairs 
with impunity, some fifty years after Mr. 
Puccini went it alone. 

Why then should we be still so con- 
cerned about balancing so-called na- 
tional and _ international education? 
There is going to be only one kind of 
education in the future that will suffice. 
That is an education which prepares 


people to live in a world community. We 
might as well begin making the marriage 
now. 

Yet observation of the American col- 
lege scene shows that actually we have 
not gone very far along the road toward 
that marriage. On most American cam- 
puses, when the college is asked what it 
is doing about international education, it 
hesitates and then points to the foreign 
student program. Or it may speak about 
growing interest in the Junior Year 
Abroad. That program has indeed grown 
recently; but foreign study still attracts 
only some fifteen thousand American 
students annually, or about 0.4 percent 
of our combined student enrollments. 

The import side of the foreign student 
program, thanks in great measure to the 
Institute of International Education 
abetted by the U.S. Government and 
numerous private agencies, is making fair 
headway. The number this year ap- 
proaches fifty thousand foreign students. 
This, then, amounts to about 1.3 percent 
of our student bodies, or one foreigner 
for every seventy-six Americans. Actually 
the contacts are considerably more di- 
luted. Nearly 40 percent of these foreign 
students are registered in just twenty- 
seven of three thousand institutions 
where foreign students come to study. 
Those twenty-seven institutions each 
have more than three hundred, rising to 
a maximum of nearly two thousand at the 
University of California. Administrative 
requirements in large universities often 
group these students together in inter- 
national houses, so that their hour-by- 
hour contact with American students is 
all the more limited. At the other end 
of the scale are hundreds of small col- 
leges with from one to five foreign stu- 
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dents each, expecting to make “world 
impact” upon a campus of perhaps 
twelve hundred Americans. The result is 
a routine of limited exposure. There is a 
college assembly in which the foreign 
students bravely but tactfully give their 
impressions of America, emphasizing the 
amusing differences in dating practice 
and their appreciation of the “friendli- 
ness” here. The local service club has 
them down for a luncheon meeting, and 
the venerable members applaud in their 
wonder that these young people actually 
seem human and talk our language. Only 
in corners of the residence halls or in 
small upper-class seminars is there a be- 
ginning of the kind of impact we need. 
Some fraternities and sororities have 
generously extended social privileges, 
housing, and even membership to visit- 
ing students from other lands; but this, in 
the main, is confined to those of ob- 
viously Caucasian and preferably Nordic 
stock. 

The attempts by leading Africans, such 
as Tom Mboya, to stimulate increased 
American scholarships for their young 
people may have dynamic effect. 
Twenty-four top colleges and univer- 
sities have joined a program to bring as 
many as two hundred African students 
here each year. Until now the black 
African student has been such an exotic 
on the American campus that he has suc- 
ceeded only in the most cosmopolitan 
places. Small wonder is this when the 
American Negro himself is still an oddity 
in most of our white colleges. When he 
occurs there and if he is ambitious and 
attractive, he is sometimes lionized and 
given prominent positions in student af- 
fairs, as if faculty and students might 
expiate their social conscience through 
him. But he is still far from feeling at 
home, much less occurring in number in 
all but a tiny proportion of our institu- 
tions. 

If the foreign student program is still 
small, the colleges must turn meanwhile 
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to the program of instruction to in- 
crease international awareness. Here 
again, as we look at it in the mass, we 
have barely begun to broaden our offer- 
ings. Of five thousand languages in the 
world, American colleges quite under- 
standably have been teaching less than 
a dozen, and in many cases only three. 
Courses in the history, economics, and 
cultural life of countries other than 
European and the Eastern Mediterranean 
are rare. Latin-American studies are few; 
courses on Asia are rarer yet. A few years 
ago in an Eastern college, I was told by 
a book salesman that our very modest 
semester course for fifteen or so students 
in the history of the Far East was his best 
market in any college or university. On 
most American campuses we have practi- 
cally no one equipped to teach the his- 
tory of the Far East, much less the 
history or economics or culture of the 
Near East, and still less anything to do 
with Africa. On two fairly sophisticated 
college campuses I have discussed with 
the dean the difficulty of persuading 
someone on the staff to take on Latin- 
American history: once again a com- 
bination of tepid interest, further cooled 
by the lack of preparation. It is nice to 
hear that President Eisenhower paid 
Panamanians the compliment of flying 
their flag in their own land; but this is 
not a substitute for the years we have 
lost when we should have been studying 
Latin Americans as people and cultures 
rather than as vaguely discerned primi- 
tive areas producing coffee and bananas 
for United States breakfast tables. On 
the whole, our magnificent preoccupation 
with the Western tradition has ap- 
proached cultural solipsism. Now we 
need the friends it has lost us. 

To summate the effects both of the 
foreign student exchange and the teach- 
ing of foreign cultures in the American 
college, there is little evidence that the 
so-called world impact has yet amounted 
to more than a gentle nudge. It seems 
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essential that we look at the reality of 
this and not impress ourselves with word- 
pictures. After we look at the reality, we 
might discuss what needs to be done. 

If foreign students are to make an im- 
pact on American students and, not at 
all incidentally, to make an impact back 
in their own countries afterward, perhaps 
10 percent of our campus population 
ought to be foreign students. In terms of 
enrollments to be expected in the near 
future, this would amount to some four 
hundred thousand students annually 
from overseas, or about eight times more 
than the present number. At an average 
cost of $2,500 a student, this equals $1 
billion. Forget for the moment that col- 
leges, churches, and foundations are now 
putting up most of the money for the 
fifty thousand foreign students in this 
country, and project a round figure of $1 
billion into the federal budget as part 
of its national policy. The costs would 
be staggering. It would be almost as 


much as a single appropriation for the 
federal highway program, or as much as a 
week of expenditures for national de- 
fense. It would be nearly a tenth as high 


as our annual liquor bill. Prohibitive 
figures surely! 

Yet might any of us dare suggest to 
Congress that if the national defense 
budget of $48 billion might just possibly 
be made to squeak through on $47 bil- 
lion, perhaps by cutting down, for in- 
stance, the program of military surplus, 
we might find that $1 billion for foreign 
students in this country. I assume in this 
that the travel of American students to 
foreign lands should be comparably ad- 
vanced. If our prosperous families could 
not afford this themselves, we might ex- 
pect a certain quid pro quo from abroad 
in response to our own stepped-up for- 
eign student appropriations. 

Talk about numbers like these and we 
can begin to project a world impact 
through the student exchange program. 
Until then it will remain a token. 
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Concerning the second phase—instruc- 
tion in foreign cultures in the colleges— 
faculty shortages have us in a bind. It is 
impracticable to expand with rapidity 
courses on the Orient, the Oceanic 
peoples, Africa, or even Latin America 
until we can prepare more professors 
for these areas. We do not even have 
professors to prepare the professors. If 
we were to wait for the normal ripening 
period of the academic harvest, it would 
take nearly a decade: first to staff our 
graduate schools, then to bring in gradu- 
ate students under the graduate teachers, 
to prepare them to go out and teach the 
undergraduates. Such a lumbering proc- 
ess is unreal in the face of the urgency. 

The alternative is for professors pres- 
ently in other specialties to enlarge their 
own education by tackling as yet un- 
studied areas of world culture. This is a 
thing most professors like least to do. To 
take on a new specialty in professional 
mid-life is hard enough; to admit by 
doing so that one’s own specialty is not 
sufficient wisdom for any man or any 
student is worse. Speaking of the acade- 
mician’s reluctance so to expose himself, 
Whitehead said: 


For scholars the reasonable topics in the 
world are penned in isolated regions, this 
subject-matter or that subject-matter. Your 
thorough-going scholar resents the airy spec- 
ulation which connects his own patch of 
knowledge with that of his neighbour. He 
finds his fundamental concepts interpreted, 
twisted, modified. He has ceased to be king 
of his own castle, by reason of speculations 
of uncomfortable generality, violating the 
very grammar of his thoughts.” 


Yet we all know a typical act of the 
best teachers we have on campus is to 
take on a new subject with their students, 
with a happy admission that they are 
newcomers to the field and must study 
it with them. At the annual meeting of 
the American Council on Education 


* Alfred North Whitehead, Adventures of 
Ideas (New York: Macmillan Co., 1933). 
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in 1959, President Lee A. DuBridge 
sketched the ideal situation: 


When professor and student are both aware 
of the extent of their common ignorance, 
each will more deeply enjoy exploring to- 
gether those tiny areas of knowledge that 
others before them have opened up and 
with which the professor is slightly more 
familiar than the student. As they explore 
together, the older guiding and encourag- 
ing the younger, they will be continually 
coming to the boundaries where knowledge 
stops and ignorance begins.” 


As Mr. DuBridge himself said, “I can 
dream, can’t I?” We can all dream; as 
administrators we must do more than 
dream. If we are to enlarge curricula to 
reflect what is going on in the rest of the 
world, we must use whatever leadership 
we have to persuade faculties to take it 
on. This will require more tact and 
genius than most of us have. When a 


professor turns from one specialty to a 


new one, he risks face with his colleagues 
only less severely than the pariah who 
admits an interest in the so-called gen- 
eral studies. I wonder whether we shall 
make progress in opening professorial 
study to other world cultures so long as 
the following noted professor’s statement 
is typical: “I, for one, hope . . . that 
specialization will return to the colleges 
with renewed vigor and from there work 
its way to the high schools.” 


* DuBridge, “Companions in Zealous Learn- 
ing,” Educational Record, January 1960, pp. 
12-13. 
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To do Professor Edmund S. Morgan 
of Yale credit, we need specialization, 
yes. But we need it also in studies of 
peoples too long ignored in our college 
curriculum. And we need a breadth of 
outlook not now typical of university 
scholarship. We have no immediate 
course but to ask present specialists to 
retool themselves. 

They will not do it without help. It 
will require leaves or reduced loads for 
outside study, summer institute work, 
and foreign travel. We might hope some 
educational agency such as the American 
Council on Education could wrap up a 
big enough program to present at the na- 
tional level for the college need: a pro- 
gram which might engage the coopera- 
tive efforts of major foundations backed 
and matched by the Federal Govern- 
ment. A start has been made in title VI 
of the NDEA. The foundations have 
been of great aid in supporting inter- 
national studies. It is probably not their 
fault that most of these project grants 
continue to go to a very small percentage 
of colleges and universities. It will take 
a much broader program to do this job. 

If higher education is to contribute to 
world responsibilities, let alone survival, 
it must be more realistic than it has been 
about the need for world impact on its 
campuses. If we are to have impact, we 
need more people in a position, either 
by national origin or by training, to make 
that impact. To get more people, we 
ought to start looking now. 





Sponsored Research and Higher Education 
WILLIAM B. HARRELL 


- of my former associates used to 
say: “The one thing a college or 
university must have is money.” He was 
an economist and may therefore have 
had a greater appreciation than most of 
his fellow faculty members of the need 
for adequate financial resources to main- 
tain a strong educational institution. I 
emphasize, however, that he also under- 
stood the importance of, and insisted 
upon, excellence on the part of the 
teacher, student, and research worker. 
My friend made his observation in the 
1930's. If he were living today, he would 
undoubtedly revise his statement to read: 
“What colleges and universities must 
have is more and more money.” Cer- 
tainly he would if he were concerned 


with financing basic research in the 
natural sciences. Once upon a time basic 
research scientists were individualists; 
generally they worked alone with a few 
students and with reasonably simple 


equipment. They conducted their ex- 
periments without the aid of engineers, 
often without the assistance of techni- 
cians. 

The research worker who gained his 
first experience during World War II 
learned to work as a member of a team. 
If he was a physicist, he was associated 
with mathematicians, with chemists, with 
engineers, and often with biologists. He 
had the assistance of electronic techni- 
cians, machinists, and men and women 
with other special skills. Elaborate 
equipment was available to him. 

The time scale for the completion of an 
experiment may have been greatly re- 
duced by the team approach. The re- 
search worker usually did not, however, 
learn to construct his own apparatus. In 


fact, he frequently failed to develop the 
skill to manipulate it. 

Many scientists continue to work alone, 
but the team approach to research in the 
natural sciences appears to be growing 
and at a rapid rate. Some critics argue 
that something valuable has been lost; 
that only individuals have ideas and that 
the quality of research has deteriorated. 
Others argue that the interdisciplinary 
approach has become a necessity. I shall 
leave the appraisal of the conflicting 
points of view to those more competent 
to judge. My purpose is to emphasize 
that basic research in colleges and uni- 
versities has become much more expen- 
sive. 

May I offer three examples to illustrate 
the change. 

1. It was toward the end of his long 
and distinguished career that A. A. 
Michelson announced in the late 1920's 
that he proposed to repeat with refine- 
ments the celebrated Michelson-Morley 
experiment. He estimated that the cost 
would be of the order of $30,000 to 
$40,000. You may remember that the 
original experiment, performed in 1887, 
demonstrated that the earth’s motion did 
not influence the velocity of light and 
provided the starting point for-Einstein’s 
theory of relativity. Because other in- 
vestigators questioned the results and 
later because its importance to the theory 
of relativity had been recognized, the 
1887 experiment was repeated many 
times by others. A conservative estimate 
is that the cost of repeating the experi- 
ment forty years later was ten to fifteen 
times the cost of the original experiment. 

The funds requested by Professor 
Michelson to repeat the experiment 
were, of course, provided. Because of 
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his great prestige, it never occurred to 
us that the request should be denied. 
The experiment was financed in part 
from a private donation. Federal grants 
were not available in those days. The 
total cost was well in excess of the 
$40,000 estimate. We not only did not 
charge the salary of Professor Michelson 
to the experiment; we also neglected to 
count as a cost the assistance he obtained 
in the design and construction of his 
instruments by an unusually skilled ma- 
chinist who was then and until very 
recently in charge of our machine shops, 
and an equally skilled man who ground 
and polished the mirrors. In retrospect it 
is somewhat amusing to recall our con- 
cern at that time about the growing cost 
of research. 

2. For our second example let us turn 
to biology. The following quotation is 
taken from an article by Professor Bent- 
ley Glass of Johns Hopkins which ap- 
peared in the September 2, 1960, issue of 
Science entitled, “The Academic Scien- 
tists, 1940-1960.” 


In 1940, according to Professor Glass, an 
assistant professor of biology, a fairly typ- 
ical scientist had no special funds for his 
research. An amount not exceeding $100 
annually came from the departmental budget 
and was used for consumable supplies. He 
had for his use one moderately good com- 
pound microscope and one good binocular 
dissecting microscope. He made all his own 
media, did his own sterilizing in a pressure 
cooker, kept his own stocks without assist- 
ance, and was grateful for some help in 
washing up the glassware. Without even 
a chest to run at a controlled temperature, 
he worked during the hot summer weeks 
in a dusty, normally unused, but cool base- 
ment room. Still the research went on, in 
spite of the fact that perhaps 80 percent 
of the scientist's time was spent in routine 
chores. In 1960 the professor has charge 
of two research laboratories, both supported 
by funds from the federal government. A 
senior research associate operates one of 
these laboratories semi-independently, with 
a research assistant to aid him. Two re- 
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search assistants work in the other labora- 
tory. In addition, there are two part-time 
laboratory assistants to wash bottles, keep 
animals, and prepare media. The annual re- 
search budget of the group is close to $50,- 
000, not including the scientist’s university 
salary, and none of this sum comes from 
the regular department budget. There is no 
lack of equipment. There are compound 
microscopes of the best quality; binocular 
dissecting microscopes for each worker; 
phase microscopes; photomicrographic 
equipment; an X-ray machine; a cold room; 
constant-temperature incubators, refriger- 
ators, and deep-freeze; air-conditioning for 
the laboratories; special supplies of chem- 
icals; special rooms and equipment for pre- 
paring and sterilizing media and washing 
glassware; animal quarters—in short, ev- 
erything that is really needed for an ex- 
perimental program of some size. 

One might be moved to say, “But this 
is exceptional. It reflects seniority as well 
as the change of times.” On the contrary, 
junior members in the same department are 
about equally well established. The changed 
situation is perhaps best reflected in the de- 
partmental budget, which at the end of 
World War II was about $70,000 per an- 
num and today is close to $1 million, while 
the staff has perhaps doubled. 


I agree with Professor Glass that the 
dramatic change in the approach to basic 
research which he describes is typical of 
our larger universities. In our liberal 
arts colleges, where research is quite 
secondary to teaching, sponsored re- 
search has had comparatively little im- 
pact. Heavy teaching loads in colleges 
often prevent college faculty scientists 
from taking advantage of the oppor- 
tunity. The cleavage is thus deepening 
between colleges which are primarily 
teaching institutions and universities 
where teaching, at least in the graduate 
divisions, has become secondary to re- 
search. Certainly, it is not in the national 
interest for colleges or for universities 
in their undergraduate divisions to per- 
mit research to grow at the expense of 
teaching. To emphasize this point we 
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should remind ourselves that as recently 
as 1900 only 4 percent of the eligible age 
group (eighteen to twenty-one years) in 
this country went to college. By 1950 the 
percentage had increased to 27.2, and it 
is estimated that for the current autumn 
37.1 percent of the eligible age group has 
entered colleges. We must not permit 
the growth of sponsored research in our 
educational institutions to cause us to 
neglect our responsibility for training the 
scientists of the future. 

8. In referring to my third and final 
illustration, may I note that the particle 
accelerator is undoubtedly the most ex- 
pensive basic research tool developed to 
date—costly to build, expensive to oper- 
ate. Although in 1911 Lord Rutherford 
had published his concept of the atom as 
a structure built around the nucleus, the 
rapid increase in the cost of research in 
this field probably began with the dis- 
covery of the neutron by Chadwick in 
1932. Shortly thereafter, in 1934, Fermi 
and his collaborators demonstrated that 
nearly every element in the periodic 
table may undergo a nuclear transforma- 
tion when bombarded by neutrons. Four 
years later Hahn and F. Strassmann and 
other investigators, including Otto Frisch 
and Lise Meitner, confirmed by experi- 
ment that the uranium nucleus could be 
split. The process is now called fission. 

After the invention in the 1920's of 
such particle accelerators as the Cock- 
croft-Walton generator and the van de 
Graaff accelerator, came the first cyclo- 
tron, constructed at Berkeley in the early 
1930’s by Lawrence and Livingston. 
Later the linear accelerator and the syn- 
chrocyclotron were developed. The great 
development in particle accelerators has, 
of course, occurred since World War II. 

Shortly after the last war, we at the 
University of Chicago undertook the con- 
struction of a 170-inch synchrocyclotron, 
with financial assistance from the Office 
of Naval Research and the Atomic 
Energy Commission. It was, in fact, a 
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copy with some modifications of one of 
the Berkeley machines. The total cost, 
including a building designed to house 
it, was just under $5 million. When it was 
completed in 1950, this accelerator was 
in the forefront of machines designed for 
nuclear research. Although it is no longer 
in the forefront, it is still a useful research 
tool. Incidentally, the total current 
operating budget for its use is in excess 
of $1 million per year. 

We are now building a particle ac- 
celerator for the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission at Argonne National Laboratory. 
When completed in 1962, the accelerator 
will cost at least $50 million, including 
the necessary buildings and utilities. It 
is anticipated that the annual operating 
budget will be in excess of $12 million. 

The Argonne machine will be only one 
of several large accelerators in this coun- 
try and abroad. In fact, some already in 
existence or in the process of construction 
will be much larger if measured in terms 
of billions of electron volts. Already, ac- 
celerators estimated to cost $300 million 
to $500 million are being discussed. 

The Argonne machine will be made 
generally available to high-energy physi- 
cists. A users group made up of scientists 
from colleges and universities in the Mid- 
west are holding meetings to develop 
plans for the use of the machine. Such 
research tools have become so costly that 
limiting their use to a small group of 
scientists can no longer be justified. 

The trend toward cooperative and in- 
terdisciplinary scientific research is evi- 
denced by the establishment of large 
research centers away from university 
campuses. Important examples are 
Brookhaven, Argonne, Los Alamos, and 
Oak Ridge. These laboratories are fi- 
nanced by the Federal Government 
through the Atomic Energy Commission. 
In two cases they are operated for the 
Commission by universities; one is 
operated by an industrial company and 
one by a group of universities. Three of 
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these laboratories were established dur- 
ing World War II and the fourth— 
Brookhaven—following the war. Brook- 
haven was the first major laboratory in 
this country to be established and 
operated cooperatively by a group of 
universities. More recently, two astro- 
nomical observatories have been estab- 
lished through the cooperative effort of 
universities with government support 
from the National Science Foundation. 
The Foundation is also supporting a joint 
university effort to establish a national 
laboratory for atmospheric research. The 
Midwestern Universities Research Asso- 
ciation represents a similar effort for re- 
search in high-energy physics. I have 
only recently learned about a compara- 
tively new organization, known as the 
Association of Rocky Mountain Univer- 
sities, which proposes to devote its efforts 
to materials research. Princeton and the 
University of Pennsylvania are building 
a particle accelerator with support from 
the Atomic Energy Commission. The 
Commission is also financing a particle 
accelerator which is now being built 
jointly by Harvard and the Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology. 

All of these enterprises represent a 
trend toward removing large-scale re- 
search from the immediate environment 
of the university. The way in which 
they are functioning or are expected to 
function differs in degree, but not in 
principle. They are, in most cases, inter- 
disciplinary research undertakings; re- 
quire competent and large research 
staffs; and represent a transfer of re- 
search from the traditional academic 
department. They involve large capital 
expenditures and substantial operating 
budgets. They are all financed in very 
large part, and in most cases entirely, by 
the Federal Government. Some are de- 
voted wholly to basic research. In other 
cases, the scope of their activities in- 
cludes major effort in applied research 
and engineering development. 
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In addition, there has been a great 
expansion in industrial laboratories. The 
industrial laboratories are dependent at 
least in part on government support. Be- 
fore World War II, many of the men 
working in these laboratories would have 
been working in universities. They would 
not only have been carrying on research, 
basic and applied, but would have been 
training scientists for the future. 

It may be too early to appraise the 
impact of this new development in the 
organization of science, but it does ap- 
pear to be safe to say that it has had and 
will continue to have a major financial 
impact on colleges and universities. The 
expanded demand for scientists has 
stimulated greatly an increase in salaries 
and therefore operating costs, both with- 
in and without academic institutions. 

We can already see the beginning of 
an effort to learn how to use these large 
off-campus research laboratories for 
training scientists. One of the most in- 
teresting and hopefully significant at- 
tempts with which I am familiar is repre- 
sented by an experiment organized by a 
group of ten liberal arts colleges in col- 
laboration with Argonne. The organiza- 
tion is known as Associated Colleges of 
the Midwest. Under the plan, three mem- 
bers of the faculties of the collaborating 
institutions are selected by the cooperat- 
ing group for residence at Argonne. At 
present the general fields of science rep- 
resented by the three faculty members 
are physics, chemistry, and biology. The 
cooperating group of colleges also selects 
ten upper-class students who spend one 
semester at Argonne—a total of twenty 
students per year. Full academic credit 
is granted by the student’s home institu- 
tion if he performs satisfactory work. 
The members of the faculty will also 
rotate. If the experiment is successful, 
and we believe that it will be, there is no 
reason why the program cannot be ex- 
panded within reasonable limits not only 
at Argonne, but at other large labora- 
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tories. The responsibility for granting 
degrees will remain where it should be— 
in the colleges. The resident faculty 
members will have an opportunity to en- 
gage in research as well as directing the 
studies of the participating students. 
Variations in the plan at Argonne and 
elsewhere may reasonably be anticipated 
as more experience is gained. The lab- 
oratories are also being used success- 
fully by colleges and universities for 
training at the graduate and postgradu- 
ate level, and the number of opportuni- 
ties for such training is currently very 
much larger. 

The National Science Foundation has 
estimated that the total funds available 
for support of basic research in the 
United States has reached an annual level 
of $1 billion in the current year. This is 
more than twice the sum available six 
years ago. The Foundation also esti- 


mates that the total current expenditures 
in this country for research plus develop- 
ment have reached an annual level of 


$12 billion. 

An adjustment must, of course, be 
made for the change in price levels. On 
an average, the 1940 dollar purchased 
twice as much in goods and services as 
the 1960 dollar. While I do not have 
data to prove it, I am reasonably certain 
that the cost of research has increased 
more than general prices. Certainly, re- 
search salaries have more than doubled 
in the twenty-year period. This is also 
true for engineers and technical special- 
ists. The cost of some items of standard 
equipment may be less now than in 1940, 
but for most items of specialized research 
equipment, the cost today is more than 
twice the cost twenty years ago. Further- 
more, many of the essential research tools 
used in 1960 had not been developed 
prior to World War II. Others are more 
elaborate and by reason of that fact 
much more expensive. 

The National Science Foundation esti- 
mates colleges and universities will ex- 
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pend about $500 million for on-campus 
basic research during the current fiscal 
year. A large part of this sum will be 
provided under federal contracts and 
grants. This very large increase in gov- 
ernment-sponsored research, as com- 
pared with the amount expended ten 
years ago, raises a number of questions 
for colleges and universities, including: 

1. Are colleges and universities bar- 
gaining away, little by little, their inde- 
pendence in accepting funds for research 
from the Federal Government? The an- 
swer is, I believe, that if we are doing so, 
we have only ourselves to blame. There 
are individuals in government, some of 
them formerly associated with educa- 
tional institutions, who would be willing 
to tell us how to operate, but my ex- 
perience over the past fifteen years sug- 
gests that government representatives 
with this point of view are definitely in 
the minority. I am also convinced that 
the overwhelming majority of govern- 
ment officials concerned with sponsored 
research are anxious to avoid interference 
with the internal operation of our col- 
leges and universities. We can, if we 
have the courage to do so, resist inter- 
ference. To do so successfully, however, 
we must assume the responsibility for 
administering the expenditure of federal 
funds with at least the same care we ex- 
ercise in the management of our own 
funds. 

2. Are colleges and universities now 
being adequately reimbursed for the 
costs incurred in conducting sponsored 
research? Clearly, we are not. We are 
often persuaded to accept grants and 
contracts which do not provide for full 
reimbursement of the direct costs. Rarely 
do we receive full reimbursement of the 
supporting or indirect costs of sponsored 
research. We have frequently made this 
mistake because the members of our 
faculties have persuaded us to accept 
support, even where the government was 
unable or unwilling to pay full costs. We 
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have too often neglected to point out to 
the members of our faculties why we can 
ill afford to accept government-sup- 
ported research on a large scale without 
full-cost reimbursement. Faculty mem- 
bers can, as a general rule, be persuaded 
if we furnish them with the facts. 

Norman Kaplan, an assistant professor 
of sociology at Cornell, in an article pub- 
lished in the August 12, 1960, issue of 
Science under the title “Research Over- 
head and the Universities,” makes some 
interesting points in this connection. He 
suggests that the administrative officers 
of colleges and universities have not 
given sufficient attention to the impli- 
cations for educational institutions of the 
great expansion of sponsored research. 
His position on this point is, I believe, 
sound. When he suggests, however, that 
one of the primary motives for accepting 
grants from the government is to obtain 
the funds allocated under such arrange- 
ments for indirect or supporting costs, I 
am convinced that he is in error. When 
he suggests that the volume of sponsored 
research in colleges and universities 
would be curtailed automatically, and 
what he considers to be a proper balance 
restored if the payment of indirect costs 
were discontinued, I am certain that he 
is mistaken. 

The college administrator is too often 
reluctant to refuse a sponsored research 
project when it would be in the interest 
of his institution to do so. If the college 
administrator is unwilling to assume the 
responsibility for declining a grant or 
contract which does not provide for full 
reimbursement of the costs which he 
knows must be incurred to perform the 
work, he must be prepared to accept the 
consequences and should not attempt to 
place the blame on the member of the 
faculty who persuaded him to do so or 
on the government representative who 
drove a hard bargain. In saying this, I do 
not mean to argue that the point of view 
of the members of our faculties should 
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be ignored. In any first-rate educational 
institution the faculty has, and should 
have, a powerful voice in determining 
policy, but the members of our faculties 
can and will act intelligently on financial 
matters if only we will exert the neces- 
sary effort to inform them of the conse- 
quences of failing to do so. Government 
representatives also will respect us for 
seeing to it that the financial integrity of 
our educational institutions is not im- 
paired. 

3. Are we assuming a financial risk in 
accepting large-scale financial support 
from the government for research? The 
answer is: Yes. Our responsibility is to 
determine to the best of our ability, how- 
ever, whether we are assuming an undue 
risk. All sources of financial support for 
colleges and universities are subject to 
fluctuation. The prospect that the Federal 
Government will, in the foreseeable fu- 
ture, discontinue or severely curtail 
funds available for basic research in uni- 
versities seems somewhat remote. Our 
concern should be, of course, to maintain 
a balance in our programs and above all 
to make certain that we do not accept 
obligations beyond our capacity to per- 
form. If the quality of our performance 
deteriorates, we cannot reasonably ex- 
pect continued support. This is not to 
argue that the government representative 
is always qualified to appraise the quality 
of performance. I do suggest, however, 
that our government representatives have 
access to qualified scientific advice and 
have a right as well as an obligation to 
use it. 

4. Has the growth of sponsored re- 
search in universities and colleges modi- 
fied our traditional way of life? Certainly 
the growth of science in our colleges and 
universities and in our society, as a 
whole, now frequently referred to as the 
“scientific revolution” has produced an 
apparent imbalance when compared with 
the relative effort expended in this area 
as recently as twenty years ago. Colleges 
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and universities have responded to the 
growing interest in science as they 
should. After all, the work of the basic 
scientists in our educational institutions 
in this country and abroad produced the 
“scientific revolution.” Furthermore, if 
J. Robert Oppenheimer is correct, and 
I believe he is, in suggesting that new 
scientific knowledge is not only “useful,” 
but also that the act of gaining it is 
“ennobling,” it would seem to me to be 
within the best college and university 
tradition to continue to promote science. 
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My general conclusion is that it would 
not be in the national interest for colleges 
and universities to expend less effort on 
teaching and on basic research in the 
natural sciences, and that we may well 
have an obligation to increase our effort 
in this area. I also believe that college 
and university administrators have an 
obligation to be much more insistent in 
the future than we have in the past on 
full reimbursement of the costs of spon- 
sored research, whether the funds are 
provided from public or private sources. 


CRO 


Researcu has dramatically changed the disease pattern of human life, and 
transformed the age structure of the population by increasing the life span. By 
doing this, research has posed new problems and accentuated some of the old 
ones. An important question now is how to prolong man’s usefulness and in- 
crease his comfort during the added years research has won for him. The pre- 
vention of chronic disease is the first step in achieving this goal. Caries and 
periodontitis are the commonest chronic diseases. They impair man’s usefulness, 
not only in advanced years but throughout life, add to his miseries, and con- 
tribute to the development of systemic disease. 

The economy likewise suffers through lost time or impaired efficiency because 
of toothaches, oral infections, and dental deformities. It is hardly necessary to 
mention the burden on the individual of the rising costs of dental treatment. 
The likelihood that sufficient personnel cannot be educated during the next few 
decades to treat the dental diseases of the growing population according to 
present methods has already been discussed. 

These are factors that support a plea for immediate concentration on improv- 
ing dental research. Palliative measures may diminish the problem, but ad- 
vancement in dental research is basic to advancement in dental education, 
dental practice, and public health. The development of effective and widely 
applied preventive measures is the indispensable approach to ensuring the 
dental health of the nation.—“Dental Research,” in The Survey of Dentistry, 
The Final Report of the Commission on the Survey of Dentistry, published by 
the American Council on Education, March 1961. 





The Influence of Environment on Urban Institutions 


JULIAN 


HE Eighty-sixth Congress, in section 
112 of the Housing Act of 1959, de- 
termined the necessity of “a cohesive 
neighborhood environment compatible 
with the functions and needs” of institu- 
tions of higher education. In the decade 
prior to this action, more than thirty insti- 
tutions of higher education had become 
involved. in urban renewal projects af- 
fecting their surrounding communities. 
Other universities, such as Columbia 
University through Morningside Heights, 
Inc., the University of Pennsylvania 
through the West Philadelphia Associa- 
tion, and the University of Chicago 
through the South East Chicago Com- 
mission, were assuming major responsi- 
bilities in the business of city rebuilding. 
These developments inevitably lead to 
the questions of why, how, and what? 

1. Why should universities be con- 
cerned about their physical environments 
and, particularly, about conditions in 
their surrounding communities? 

2. How can a university do anything 
about off-campus conditions? 

8. What can an institution do to secure 
an adequate campus area? 

4. How can the Federal Urban Re- 
newal Program be used most effectively? 


Wu should universities be concerned 
about their physical environments and, 
particularly, about conditions in their 
surrounding communities? 

Universities and colleges are not civic 
betterment associations. Their missions 
—teaching, training, research, and the 
extension of man’s knowledge about him- 
self and his universe—should not be di- 
verted into operations in city planning 
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and redevelopment unless these diver- 
sions are essential to the fulfillment of 
the primary missions. It is, however, a 
tragic fact that these efforts are today 
essential to the ability of the institutions 
to fulfill their primary responsibilities. 

Over the years we have had occasion 
to compare the calendars of academic 
events at various institutions. At many of 
them, the academic day begins before 
eight o'clock in the morning and con- 
tinues into the late evening with 
seminars, meetings, and _ colloquies. 
Lights burn in libraries and laboratories 
throughout much of the night. In fact, 
certain installations, particularly in the 
nuclear fields and in the teaching hos- 
pitals, are in operation at all times. At 
other institutions the day ends toward 
late afternoon. 

Why the difference and what the con- 
sequence? The difference is simple—in 
the latter institutions the faculties are 
commuting faculties and, as commuters, 
they have retreated to suburbia by late 
afternoon. The consequence is obvious 
—the loss of perhaps 30 to 40 percent of 
the effective time of faculty and facilities 
in an era when, in the national interest, 
these losses can least be accepted. 

More important, the loss is qualitative 
rather than merely quantitative. A uni- 
versity must be a community of scholars, 
not a collection of scholarly commuters. 
The cross-fertilization of many disci- 
plines and fields, so essential to produc- 
tive research and teaching, is possible 
only when a university community exists 
as a place of residence. 

The challenge bites far deeper than the 
mere requirements of physical safety. 
The university community, to be truly 
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effective, must be able to attract and hold 
families, both town and gown, whose 
standards center about an academic, col- 
legiate education for their children and 
who, accordingly, require that the educa- 
tional facilities within the community, 
both in public and private schools, equip 
the high school graduate for the com- 
petitive rigors of that academic, colle- 
giate education. 

In fact of time and space, universities 
and colleges within our urban centers 
will all find this challenge. The life spans 
of these institutions cut across the cycles 
of city growth and change. As urban 
demography has exploded and altered, 
these institutions must, nevertheless, re- 
main precisely where they are. Their 
work often requires the facilities and ma- 
terials available only in urban centers. 
Moreover, the market for second-hand 
universities is nonexistent. These insti- 
tutions, so rooted, include the proudest 
names on the American educational 
scene. The Congress and the President 
thus determined that their need for a 
cohesive, proper neighborhood environ- 
ment was in the essential public interest. 


[ nevrrasty, we turn to the “how?” 


Granted that universities should be 
concerned about conditions in their sur- 
rounding communities, is there anything 
they can do about them and, if so, what? 

Finley Peter Dunne is a good place to 
start: 


“Oh, well,” said Mr. Hennessy, “we are 
as th’ Lord made us.” “No,” said Mr. Dooley, 
“lave us be fair. Lave us take some iv th’ 
blame oursilves.” 


Colleges and universities which have 
never had an adequate program for the 
housing of students and who, in effect, 
turn to the surrounding community and 
ask that it operate rooming houses to 
accommodate these students, cannot, 
with good grace, then complain of de- 
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terioration caused by rooming-house use. 
Colleges and universities which fail to 
face up to the problems of off-street park- 
ing cannot, in good conscience, complain 
about traffic congestion. Institutions 
which fail to plan growth and objectives 
on an orderly scale should not complain 
about consequent confusion of mixed 
land uses. Institutions which fail to as- 
sume their responsibilities as responsible 
corporate citizens or which fail in ade- 
quate explanation of the contribution 
and role of higher education on the 
American scene ought not then com- 
plain about a lack of public understand- 
ing and sympathy. 

What, then, is the recipe? 

1. The institutions must put their own 
houses in order to the end that their ac- 
tivities do not contribute to community 
decline, and that adequate provision be 
made by them for student housing, for 
campus planning, and for campus se- 
curity. 

2. The role of the responsible corporate 
citizen has to be assumed by the in- 
stitution. This means far more than com- 
plaining about conditions from the ivory 
tower, and, moreover, significant success 
stories over the country show that the 
responsible head of the institution must 
participate directly. If a university un- 
dertakes to speak to the municipal au- 
thorities of its community through a 
functionary in the buildings and grounds 
department, those to whom these re- 
marks are addressed will judge them by 
the position of the messenger on the 
organization chart. 

3. The university or college is only one 
element in the surrounding community, 
albeit the most stable and often the most 
powerful element. Successes over the 
country underline the necessity of a 
partnership between the university and 
the people of the community. 

4. Clean hands and a pure heart are 
not enough. Universities must bring a 
competent, professional viewpoint to the 
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solution of their problems. Requests and 
suggestions to the municipal authorities 
must not be ill-informed as to fact or 
relevant law. 

5. In these problems, as in many 
others, the solutions lie within the public 
arena. If the problem is one of slum 
clearance, or of zoning enforcement, or 
of better policing, there will be times 
when the institution concerned will have 
to assume the full joys and responsibili- 
ties of discussion in the public eye. There 
will be unfair, unjust, and inaccurate 
criticism and attack. This is part of the 
price of the achievement. 

Added should be the fact that the task 
of improvement of surrounding condi- 
tions is by no means insurmountable. In 
the situation with which I am most fa- 
miliar, within an eight-year period crime 
was reduced by more than 50 percent, 
and new capital investments of public 
and private funds of more than $175 
million were committed to the area. 


A111 of this still leaves the problem of 


securing an adequate campus area. 
The problem is compounded because in 
most instances universities and colleges 
are compelled to buy in built-up areas. 
Attempts at private acquisition through 
negotiation often fail except at exorbitant 
costs and, even then, some campus plans 
bear the scars of unreasonable hold- 
outs. Unfortunately, the ideal solution 
is not available. No one has yet invented 
the skyhook or space station upon which 
a new dormitory or physics laboratory 
could be suspended. 

While public institutions are aided by 
the right of eminent domain, studies with 
which I am familiar show that even 
these efforts are hampered because of 
the necessity of buying built-up land 
where the improvement, which must be 
paid for, brings only the liability of a 
wrecking cost. 
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1. In part, the solution of this problem 
must begin with public education. When 
a university needs additional land for 
campus expansion, its efforts can be in- 
terpreted either as a land grab or as 
thoughtful and necessary provision for 
the education of the next generation of 
the leadership of our civilization. Despite 
all efforts to date, most people really do 
not understand the dire position in which 
institutions find themselves or the fearful 
forfeit of our failure. 

“The Closing College Door” may well 
close because there was not the land 
upon which the building, which con- 
tained the door, could be built. Only a 
broad national program of public educa- 
tion and information will meet the re- 
quirement. Programs undertaken at the 
last moment and on the eve of the an- 
nouncement of an expansion program 
can never suffice. 

2. If the ability of higher education to 
meet its responsibilities is a charge ef- 
fected by a public interest, then these 
institutions, both public and private, 
should be aided by the power of public 
acquisition to be exercised on the 
grounds of educational need and after 
full public hearing and with full public 
safeguards. 

In the cases of private institutions the 
right of public acquisition will be best 
exercised through the educational dis- 
trict or authority. The Illinois Medical 
Center District Authority in Chicago is 
a current example of such a device. Uni- 
form legislation providing for the crea- 
tion of such districts has been prepared 
under the aegis of one of the committees 
of the Council, and it is hoped that this 
legislation will be adopted by state legis- 
latures. It is important that this be done. 
While the urban renewal tool is useful 
and, under today’s conditions, often the 
only available vehicle, the basis of an 
urban renewal program must begin with 
proof that the area under consideration 
is eligible for treatment because of di- 
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lapidation or deterioration. In conse- 
quence, questions of urgently needed 
educational expansion are debated not in 
terms of educational need but on con- 
siderations of particular existing struc 
tural conditions. If it is as important to 
provide proper educational facilities and 
environments as it is to build highways, 
full legislative recognition of educational 
need is appropriate and needed. 

8. A sharing of costs formula should be 
developed. Section 112 is the first effort 
in this field. 


Is many cases, particularly since the 
enactment of section 112, the Federal 
Urban Renewal Plan can be effectively 
used to assist institutions of higher edu- 
cation. In order to make full use of this 
opportunity, however, certain clear re- 
quirements exist: 

1. Universities and colleges must put 
their own planning houses in order. It is 
no longer realistic for any institution to 
say that it cannot plan because, at this 
given moment, it does not have the capi- 
tal funds available for expansion. Con- 
fronted with these opportunities and 
challenges, it is appropriate for any 
institution to visualize what its campus 
needs and requirements ought to be ten 
and fifteen years, and a quarter of a 
century from now. Of course the plan 
will be changed. Our scientists will make 
necessary the erection of research facili- 
ties in some places which cannot even be 
described today but, at least, the general 
goals can, and should, be understood. 

2. Section 112, by providing that the 
expenditures which institutions of higher 
education will make for campus expan- 
sion in the purchase of existing land and 
buildings, as well as demolition and re- 
location expenses, will be treated as local 
grants in aid for the benefit of the local 
municipality, offers significant oppor- 
tunities: 
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a) The institutions concerned can 
say to donors that gifts to assist the 
institutions will be given leverage 
by federal funds available to the 
local municipality. 

b) The institutions concerned can 
say to their local municipalities that 
they themselves are helping these 
municipalities in the business of city 
rebuilding and redevelopment. 


The Eighty-sixth Congress and the 
President, in their enactment and ap- 
proval of section 112, understood pre- 
cisely what they were doing. It was their 
purpose to provide an opportunity and 
an assist to institutions of higher educa- 
tion. It is the responsibility of the insti- 
tutions concerned to develop that oppor- 
tunity in the national interest. 


Ix ONE sense what has been said here 
could be put in terms of challenges and 
opportunities—challenges of expansion 
and growth, and opportunities at solution 
through teamwork between institutions 
and their communities. 

The truth of the matter would be in- 
complete at that point. Some years ago 
the president of an eminent Eastern uni- 
versity, shortly after his inauguration, 
called a meeting of the faculty of his 
institution and sought to explain to them 
that the university had their interests at 
heart. One of the senior faculty members 
got to his feet and remarked: “Sir, you 
misunderstand. We are the university.” 

All too often universities and colleges 
speak in institutionalese. With all hu- 
mility, I submit they miss the point. The 
institutions exist because prior genera- 
tions of our countrymen deemed a future, 
now our present, to be of overwhelming 
concern and importance. They thought 
of that future not in buildings nor in land 
but in the development of the intellectual 
capacities and skills of young men and 
women. 





The Influence of Environment on Urban Institutions 


The acquisition of land by a university 
for the erection of a dormitory or a lab- 
oratory is more than a real estate trans- 
action in which the seller executes a 
deed and the buyer pays a consideration. 
The transaction has significance beyond 
the passage of title to an institution of 
higher education. More significant is the 
fact that any dormitory to be erected on 
any campus of any American college 
over the next half-century may be essen- 
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tial to the education and training of a 
future American president, of political 
leaders for many countries throughout 
the world, of doctors, lawyers, theo- 
logians, teachers, humanists, and the in- 
formed citizenry essential to a free 
society. 

In this sense, one is reminded of the 
statement of Disraeli: “Individualities 
may form communities, but it is institu- 
tions alone that can create a nation.” 


CRO 


The Federal Urban Renewal Program.—The Housing Act of 1959 estab- 
lished new procedures whereby land-locked urban universities may obtain help 
in combating the encroachment of slums and blight in university neighborhoods. 
Normally, a local urban renewal program is carried out by a local public agency 
which is either a department of the municipal government or an independent 
local authority. An institution of higher learning which desires to take advan- 
tage of the provisions of the Housing Act of 1959 should consult its city ad- 
ministration or other local governing body about the existence of an urban 
renewal program and the proper local official with whom to deal. 

The American Council on Education appointed a special committee on urban 
renewal. Subcommittees were asked to draft suggestions for amendments to the 
basic federal legislation on the subject and to draft a model act for adoption 
by the various state legislatures to permit the creation of public bodies eligible 
to act as planning agencies under existing federal law. 

The March 7, 1960, issue of the Council’s bulletin Higher Education and Na- 
tional Affairs published in full federal regulations to govern urban renewal proj- 
ects involving colleges or universities under Section 112 of Title I of the Housing 
Act of 1949, as amended. 

State Aid for College Buildings—Although many state constitutions forbid 
the legislature to appropriate public funds or to make the credit of the state 
available to nonpublic educational institutions, this is not true in all jurisdictions. 
Along the Atlantic seaboard, there has been a long-established pattern of the 
use of public funds in aid to so-called “private” institutions of higher education. 
In 1951 the Legislature of Maryland authorized the use of the credit of the state 
to provide funds for the construction of a new building for the School of En- 
gineering at Johns Hopkins University, and again in 1954, for a gymnasium and 
field house at Washington College and a men’s dormitory at Western Maryland 
College. 

The New York Dormitory Authority Act of 1944 created a public benefit cor- 
poration, authorized to “maintain, construct and operate dormitories and appur- 
tenant facilities at state colleges and universities.” In 1957 the authority was 
given the power “to finance, plan, construct and operate dormitories and attend- 
ant facilities at private colleges in the state."—“College Property and Related 
Problems,” in College Law, by Thomas Edward Blackwell, to be published 
spring 1961 by the American Council on Education. 





Do New Teachers Merit Administrative Diplomacy? 
HAROLD L. RAY 


RTICLES on teacher recruitment, sup- 
ply and demand, and salaries per- 
meate today’s professional literature 
highlighting the troublesome “teacher 
shortage.” Many writers emphasize a 
need for the teaching profession to find 
creative ways of combating this prob- 
lem.’ The logical leaders in this battle 
are education’s administrators—princi- 
pals, superintendents, department heads, 
and presidents—and the attracting of 
qualified, talented teachers should be one 
of their prime public relations roles. 

Yet an alarming number of graduates 
investigating professional opportunities 
report discouragement due to a lack of 
courteous consideration from these very 
executives. Inquiries related to staff 
vacancies by interested teachers fre- 
quently are answered only after unneces- 
sary delay or not at all, especially on the 
secondary school level. And after initial 
contact is made—by means of interview 
or correspondence—both high school 
and college administrators have been 
known to delay making an appointment 
until it is too late for the unsuccessful 
applicants to compete actively in the 
academic market. The writer recognizes 
that candidates themselves are some- 
times guilty of belated or poorly pre- 
pared correspondence; however, since 
these are common complaints among 
both experienced and new teachers, the 
subject appears to be worthy of discus- 
sion. 

It would seem to be consistent with to- 
day’s general staffing needs that any po- 
tential source of talented teachers must 


1See Kevin P. Bunnell, “Recruiting College 
Faculty Members: A Short-Range View of the 
Problem,” Educational Record, April 1960, pp. 
138-42. 


be explored—whether by personal con- 
tacts, conventions, placement bureaus, or 
letters of inquiry. Indeed, of the dozens 
of letters crossing a desk at the super- 
visory level, those of inquiry or applica- 
tion by teachers are of major import, for 
the manner in which they are handled 
can be a factor in encouraging young 
men and women, stimulating professional 
pride, or of deadening enthusiasm to the 
point of causing some persons to seek 
more receptive territory outside the 
teaching field. Furthermore, it would 
seem advantageous for the administrator 
to know of an applicant who, for one 
reason or another, was interested in his 
particular school or locale. This under- 
scores several questions: Why, then, do 
many administrators completely overlook 
the letter of inquiry? Should not young 
teachers be encouraged to use personal 
initiative in selecting desired locales and 
making contacts in this manner? Should 
not this technique be advocated by 
teacher preparation departments to sup- 
plement present placement services? At 
any rate, applicants report the lack of 
response to this type of contact as being 
definitely discouraging. 

While the following experience is not 
unique, it may serve as an illustration. 
In 1955, the writer left military service 
possessed of a graduate degree and the 
experience of having prepared instruc- 
tors for four years. Although not from 
Ohio, the writer had a definite reason 
for wishing to secure a rewarding posi- 
tion in a respected school system in that 
state. From the literature of the Ohio 
State Department of Education, twenty 
high schools were selected and letters of 
inquiry were sent, along with a one-page 
brief of experience and preparation. At 
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the end of two weeks, six replies of a 
generally negative nature had been re- 
ceived. After six weeks, the writer visited 
ten of the schools deemed most at- 
tractive. Though none of these schools 
had expressed interest by letter, six open- 
ings for which the writer was qualified 
were duly offered him. All superintend- 
ents visited were cordial but obviously 
surprised at the follow-up to the initial 
letter. Probably few applicants are able 
to make an extra effort of this type. 
Near the conclusion of graduate 
studies in 1959, the writer took this ap- 
proach as one way of seeking a college 
position. A discussion of this method 
with staff members brought forth mixed 
reactions. Some felt that this showed de- 
sirable professional initiative; others 


stated that such correspondence would 
likely end up in “file 13.” 

Forty-eight universities in all sections 
of the country were selected as having 


attractive educational plants, outstanding 
people, and imaginative programs, and 
letters of inquiry were sent to the appro- 
priate department head or executive of- 
ficer of these institutions. Thirty-six (75 
percent) of the administrators replied— 
one within three days; others after sev- 
eral months. 

Most of the supervisory people who 
answered were encouraging and gra- 
cious. Many were informally friendly, 
within the dictates of a business reply, 
so that some of the warmth of individual 
personalities was revealed. One wrote, 
with tongue in cheek, that he believed 
that “safety should come before sex edu- 
cation in the college curriculum.” A 
second stated, in reference to a member 
of his staff who had been about to resign 
because of illness, that “since his wife 
died he has made a remarkable re- 
covery.” What future teachers could 
these gentlemen recruit by their ex- 
ample! What, however, of the twelve 
administrators who failed to reply at all? 
Is it possible that so many prospective 
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employees were pounding on their doors 
that they had no time to write and say so? 

The writer found the whole experience 
invaluable in revealing a picture of 
general employment practices in higher 
education. Many new graduates who 
have tried the same tactics, however, 
were not so fortunate, and they report a 
discouragingly high percentage of lack 
of response. 

Are administrators protesting this 
paper work and saying: “Must we answer 
every letter of inquiry from the qualified 
and not qualified which crosses our desks 
—in spite of the time it takes?” Why not? 
A brief, simple reply stating the depart- 
ment’s position on vacancies or the lack 
of them does not take very much time. 
And no time is more valuable than that 
spent in maintaining good relationships 
—or preventing antagonism, as the case 
may be. Many schools are beginning to 
use form letters. While not the happiest 
solution to the problem, it seems in- 
finitely preferable to no answer at all. 

For their part, applicants have a re- 
sponsibility to be brief and to the point. 
A letter of inquiry should never exceed 
one page in length. The accompanying 
brief should be well organized and also 
concisely stated. 

The second complaint of lack of cour- 
tesy in correspondence concerns appoint- 
ments after the initial contact has been 
made. Applicants are kept in suspense 
for weeks and even months before receiv- 
ing definite notification one way or the 
other. 

One young lady, applying for a posi- 
tion at a Colorado college, was informed 
that she was an active candidate and 
would be notified shortly. More than 
three months elapsed before this notifi- 
cation was forthcoming. If she had not 
received the appointment, she would 
have had little opportunity to seek other 
desirable positions. Waiting this long is 
discouraging to newcomers in the field 
and is extremely poor public relations. 
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However, other high school and college 
applicants of the writer's acquaintance 
have waited longer than three months. In 
one instance, a new graduate learned six 
months later that a position for which 
he had not even known he was being 
considered had been filled. The basic 
argument is not that an extended period 
of time elapses while staff selections are 
made. Rather, the fault lies with an 
administrator who fails to keep candi- 
dates informed. 

A recent practice of some California 
colleges has been to utilize form letters 
phrased in diplomatic educational jargon 
to the effect that “out of many outstand- 
ing candidates, Mr. Jones, you were not 
it.” While transparent, this is at least 
courteous, but the fact that the letters 
are often sent to applicants months later 
negates most of the good intent. Most 


people would seriously question the de- 
sirability of working with supervisory 
personnel who indulge in such weak 
human relations practices. 


In all fairness it must be stated that 
most administrators really are swamped 
with paper work and all too often are not 
provided with sufficient clerical staff or 
adequate equipment to handle it as ef- 
fectively as they might wish. It must be 
observed, however, that some admini- 
strators have an apparent disdain for 
overzealous job hunters or are indiffer- 
ent. Some do not have the ability to 
interview effectively enough to “sell” 
themselves or their schools. Others are 
not willing to take the time. With many 
supervisors sincere letters are meaning- 
less unless followed by personal visits. 
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Professional courtesy is definitely a 
two-way, investigative street—with can- 
didates seeking good professional posi- 
tions and administrators looking for the 
best people available within budgetary 
limits. If human relations and pride in 
teaching are improved in any small way 
through correspondence, a little effort 
along the lines of this form of personal 
diplomacy might be desirable. This is 
not to advocate the bottle feeding of 
young teachers nor the development of 
a stereotyped literary correspondence. 
Still, administrators should realize that 
new teachers are influenced by a lack of 
respect, brusque behavior, professional 
rudeness, or generally poor practices in 
public relations. The proper word of 
counsel or encouragement from a re- 
spected supervisor may reap rewards in 
future years—particularly in staffing. 
Simple communicative skills are impor- 
tant in dealing with teachers of all ages 
and stations. An educational system is 
still comprised of individual people, each 
of whom should be a public relations 
man for his institution. 

Any careful historical research which 
delves into the letters of men who con- 
tributed to our heritage reveals facets of 
their personalities not always realized in 
reading academic works. A personal let- 
ter can be a window through which flow 
warmth, humor, and the spirit of a man 
or of the institution which he represents. 
Sympathetic encouragement for future 
leaders and a recognition of the dignity 
of individuals cannot help but be evident 
in the correspondence of a responsible 
administrator. 





On the Education of Teachers 
PROCTER THOMSON 


uBLIC education is the guardian of 
democratic civilization and if the 
guardian serves us badly, as some now 
say it does, we have only ourselves to 
blame. The training of teachers is the 
work of all ranks and branches of the 
university. By far the larger portion of 
the things that teachers learn falls al- 
together outside the scope of the college 
of education, and the feckless illiterates 
who enter our gates—I exaggerate for 
emphasis—are but the image of those we 
have sent forth to prepare them. 
Pedagogy—let us face the issue frankly 
—has only lately come to the campus 
from the normal school and the college 
and is granted the most dubious hos- 
pitality by the other branches of the 
academy. The design of teacher educa- 
tion has degenerated by default because 
parochialism among the educators, to- 
gether with arrogance and ignorance 
among the other members of the uni- 
versity community, have conspired to 
defeat common consideration of the 
common problem. Neither the schools 
nor the university can long endure these 
attitudes, and they will not be endured if 
both schoolmen and academicians listen 
carefully to one another. Indeed, educa- 
tion, because it is an amalgam of many 
disciplines and because it is an institution 
as well as a theory, offers a peculiar temp- 
tation to the dilettante, an inviting op- 
portunity to the specialist in practical 
trivia, but a serious challenge to the 
serious scholar. 


The problem 


What are the elements of the prob- 
lem; that is, what must teachers know 
and be able to do if they are to rise to 
the needs of the times? First, and above 


all, the teacher must be an educated 
person, conversant with the arts of life 
and possessed of the breadth and depth 
which is afforded by liberal and enlight- 
ened instruction in the basic ideas of 
civilization. Second, the teacher must 
be a-seasoned professional with a special 
interest and a demonstrated competence 
in a particular portion of the world of 
knowledge. Third, the teacher must have 
a peculiar skill in the arts of motivation 
and communication—including a more 
than ordinary capacity to speak in a clear 
and lively fashion, plus the wit and 
energy to stimulate curiosity, and the 
ingenuity to design experiences that 
bring student and subject together in 
fruitful contact leading, hopefully, to a 
permanent alliance. The teacher, in brief, 
needs wisdom, knowledge, and skill. 

Though each element in the training 
of teachers helps and strengthens the 
others and though some of the things 
that are done will minister to several at 
once, we cannot expect the same means 
to serve all our ends. We cannot, for 
example, promote both general education 
and facility in communication by the 
same set of learning experiences, and the 
avenue that terminates in a specific field 
of knowledge branches off the highroad 
that traverses our cultural heritage. 
Given the brevity of life, the vastness of 
knowledge, and the narrowness of human 
understanding, we must secure the ap- 
propriate combination of the general, the 
special, and the pedagogical by balanc- 
ing off at the margin the competing 
claims of each. 

Of the three elements in teacher train- 
ing, I shall discuss only the first and the 
last, since the problems of special educa- 
tion are so various and miscellaneous. 
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And I shall precede the discussion of the 
first by examining a larger problem of 
which it is an integral part. 


General education and vocational 
training 

Formal instruction for a learned pro- 
fession combines general understanding 
of the culture with special knowledge of 
the vocation. As a prologue to the dis- 
cussion of general education in teacher 
training, I should like to explore a few 
of the many questions which this com- 
bination raises. 

First, the individual is a citizen of the 
world and must command the wisdom of 
life. As philosopher, soldier, artist, par- 
ent, and citizen he must be informed 
about the affairs of mankind as well as 
trained in the business of his profession. 
Indeed, this is the dilemma of education: 
how to position the syzygies between the 
generalities and the specifics, how to 
relate in time and scope the orbit of the 


individual to the universe of knowledge. 
Second, the general and the specific 
both complement and compete with one 


another in many different ways. As is 
apparent to even the meanest under- 
standing, knowledge of the world broad- 
ens the individual’s base of professional 
judgment and widens his area of tech- 
nical competence. To put it negatively, 
an excess of specialized instruction cre- 
ates an inferior breed of specialists be- 
cause it limits their horizons and con- 
stricts their imaginations. On the other 
hand, excessive generality is a diffusion 
of energy and creates an undisciplined 
enthusiasm which blunts the edge of 
judgment. Thus a professional, even a 
narrowly professional, point of view is a 
powerful instrument for resolving the 
confusion of experience. The dialectics 
of the law or the engines of analysis used 
in economics and psychology, or the 
frames of reference used in sociology and 
anthropology, or the experimental de- 
signs of the natural and physical sciences, 
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are telescopes that sweep vast distances 
though, admittedly, with narrow focus. 

Third, vocational training per se in- 
cludes a generous portion of general 
understandings. Medicine requires the 
natural and physical sciences, law em- 
braces political philosophy, while jour- 
nalism—though some of its notorious 
practitioners belie their heritage—de- 
scends from art and literature. 

This inclusion presents a problem for 
the design of vocational training, namely 
the problem of “the appropriate degree 
of generality,” as illustrated briefly by 
the formal instruction of engineers and 
school administrators. For engineers “the 
appropriate degree of generality” means 
the proper amount of science and mathe- 
matics given the circumstances of the 
profession and the abilities of its votaries. 
Without mathematics and scientific 
method, an engineer is little more than 
a parvenu plumber, too proud or too 
clumsy to wield a wrench and hammer. 
But, of course, all background and no 
foreground also invites disaster; if his 
bridges are not to buckle the engineer 
must know the strength of materials as 
well as the structure of the atom. 

For school administrators, “the appro- 
priate degree of generality” means the 
proper foundation in philosophy and the 
social sciences. To be educational states- 
men rather than school custodians, prin- 
cipals and superintendents must under- 
stand the social and economic trends of 
the times as well as master the practical 
skills of scheduling classes, budgeting 
funds, and soothing parents. At the 
same time the school executive is neither 
a social scientist nor a research specialist; 
therefore, the theories placed at his dis- 
posal ought to promote the art of practi- 
cal judgment. For this purpose, instruc- 
tion in school law, for example, might 
begin with Blackstone’s Commentaries 
but assuredly ought not to end there; it 
should proceed to such pedestrian clas- 
sics as The School Code of Hamtramck 
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or Schmutz v. Special School District, 78 
Ark. 118, 95 S.W. 438. Scientific method, 
certainly, and Blackstone, possibly, be- 
long to the main stream of our heritage, 
but “strength of materials” and the Ham- 
tramck Code belong to the minor tribu- 
taries of engineering and school adminis- 
tration. 

Given the importance of the problem, 
the academic community ought to com- 
pute the balance periodically between 
general education and special training 
for each of the learned professions. 
Though leisurely and amiable as befits 
a colloquium of scholars and though con- 
fined to its proper channels, the discus- 
sion must reach some provisional con- 
sensus on the educational policy of the 
institution. Scrutinizing each of the uni- 
versity’s offerings in this fashion will, 
inevitably, divest the vested interests of 
their powers and touch the wellsprings of 
rhetoric whenever the reviewing bodies 


propose drastic changes in existing pro- 


cedures. But a university without con- 
troversy is dead. 

Specialization accumulates as knowl- 
edge advances. The greater the stream 
of knowledge, the larger is the number 
of its branches and the smaller is the 
portion that any single mind commands. 
Thus, specialization needs generaliza- 
tion; I can think of no more perfect 
formula for multiplying ignorance than 
increasing without uniting the divisions 
of knowledge. Therefore general edu- 
cation, specializing in the common de- 
nominator of the specialties, is the 
counterpoise to vocational fragmenta- 
tion. 


General education and teacher training 


Having outlined the relation between 
general education and vocational in- 
struction, we may begin our discussion 
of the special problem of teacher train- 
ing by observing that the ends of edu- 
cation are to develop the means of life. 
And the means of life which the schools 
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promote are the possession of informa- 
tion, the ability to reason, and the under- 
standing of values. Though facts, analy- 
sis, and values also belong to the curricu- 
lum of experience, they are imparted 
more explicitly and skillfully by the 
schools than by the untutored hand of 
time or chance. Education, indeed, is 
directed experience, but directed to the 
increase of freedom by fostering the 
ability of the student to resolve the prob- 
lems which confront him. Having erected 
the individual foundations of liberty by 
developing the ability to solve problems 
through the interplay of facts and analy- 
sis, the teacher establishes the social con- 
ditions of freedom, in a world where each 
is part of the environment of the other, 
by transmitting a common core of ethical 
values. If we are to attain these great 
objectives, we must have persons of high 
distinction who understand the culture 
and command the basic concepts of the 
humanities, the sciences, and the behav- 
ioral disciplines. 

At the elementary grades the teacher 
must initiate the unsophisticated in the 
arts of civilization. In addition to the 
collection and arrangement of informa- 
tion, these arts demand a framework 
of general abilities—knowledge of the 
language, comprehension (or at least 
manipulation) of the number system, 
intuition into the rules of thought, appre- 
ciation of the beautiful, and perception 
of the good. Allied to these are such 
domestic virtues as respect for the pro- 
prieties, judgment of people, and a sense 
of humor. To make of the now malle- 
able, now intractable clay of youth a be- 
ing whose form and essence reveal the 
best that lies within him and to do this 
amid the exasperations of the classroom, 
the distractions of the home, and the 
occasional indifference of the community 
demands the last full measure of wisdom 
and devotion. To accomplish these ends 
the elementary teacher employs aca- 
demic “subjects” as but ports of call for 
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the voyage, and does not explore the 
interior nor linger on all the landmarks 
which occupy the attention of the na- 
tives. 

In the high school, the teacher con- 
ducts his charges on a far more extended 
excursion, with each portion of the 
voyage made to a specific point of the 
compass and under the aegis of a differ- 
ent guide so that, when all is done, a 
chart of the journey is as difficult to con- 
struct as it is necessary to possess. Or, 
to vary the figure, from the warp and 
woof of subjects is woven the seamless 
fabric of knowledge. 

Since the teacher at every level must 
convey the wisdom of life in its three 
essential elements—fact, analysis, and 
value—his preparation covers the whole 
range of knowledge and reaches farther 
than that of any other vocation. The 


“appropriate degree of generality” covers, 
in a measure, all the fields of learning. 

But where is the profit of such a great 
store of learning if the teacher must ap- 


peal to a market where the coin of under- 
standing is not yet in circulation? Con- 
sider, by way of reply, the utility of 
philosophy and history to a teacher of 
reading or arithmetic. Words and num- 
bers have philosophical and _ historical 
overtones which even the mind of the 
child can hear if played upon in the right 
fashion. Nursery rhymes, for example, 
originally composed to satirize persons 
and events of long ago, offer a prelude 
to the study of history. The concept of 
the zero, one of the great inventions of 
the race, is an instrument of infinite pos- 
sibilities. And when the teacher orches- 
trates the themes of culture he can ap- 
peal to the sense of the abstract, which 
is one of the marvelous and unexpected 
properties of the young. How captious 
and how foolish is the pedagogical doc- 
trine that the social instruction of the 
child must commence with the objects 
of the home and expand, seriatim, to the 
neighborhood, the nation, and the world. 
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They are ready for the great globe itself 
and we must lead them to it. 

The whole community of the univer- 
sity must act as preceptor for teacher 
training, an endeavor which should ex- 
cite some measure of attention from 
every member of the faculty. For they 
are all involved in this business and must 
have a hand in its design. Of the three 
parts of the teacher’s education, two are 
the legitimate province of the arts, the 
sciences, and the behavioral disciplines. 
To ensure the wisdom and special knowl- 
edge of the teacher, the responsible 
branches of the academy must join in an 
entente cordiale with the college of edu- 
cation to administer these understand- 
ings. 

In the great revolution of understand- 
ing which is and must be impending, 
where more things must be taught to 
more people in a shorter span than ever 
before in our history, the teachers in the 
public schools bear the torch that lights 
the way. But if the academy is to play 
Prometheus to these legions, it must put 
its own fires in order. 


Communication 


Communication is a rigorous and ex- 
acting art. The successful teacher must 
be playwright, stage manager, and actor. 
He must create the drama of ideas; he 
must organize his scenery and charac- 
ters; then he must speak with clarity 
and passion. But the vulgar prejudice 
that loquacious experts pass muster as 
effective teachers clouds the recognition 
of these roles. If “expertise” and ver- 
bosity could turn the trick, transmitting 
the stuff of civilization would pose no 
great problem, and the “formidable 
array of pedagogical subjects” which 
arouses the captious critics could be 
abbreviated or abolished. 

Satirizing the “methods” courses in 
the college of education is a favorite 
diversion on many university campuses, 
a calculated provocation which, under- 
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standably, invites protective antagonism 
among professional educators. Both 
thesis and antithesis prevent a reason- 
able synthesis about the role of com- 
munication. Formal training in the con- 
duct of learning, though laborious, exact 
ing, and (at times) boresome, is a vital 
part of the teacher's apprenticeship. The 
principles that guide it, as well as the 
justification for the effort expended upon 
it, are, I believe, shown in the following 
statements: 


1. Communication demands the or- 
ganization of knowledge. To begin with 
the miscellaneous interests of the stu- 
dent and end with the systematic re- 
quirements of the subject, the teacher 
must organize knowledge to promote 
learning. 

2. Communication requires psychol- 
ogy. To entice interest, facilitate analy- 
sis, and promote application, the teacher 
must know and wisely use the available 
connections in the receptive (we hope) 
mind of the student. 

3. Communication is a social activity. 
Since the school reflects society and the 
individual mirrors the culture, the 
teacher should know how society affects 
the school, how the school influences 
society, and how his individual role im- 
plements—and in some degree changes 
—the designs of the group. 

4. Communication is a moral act. 
Since individuals are ends and since edu- 
cation must inform them of the neces- 
sities of freedom, the teacher should 
honor the integrity of the student and 
promote the appropriate measure of both 
conformity and dissent. 


Teaching has its rules and tricks which 
bridge the gap between science and art. 
When correctly designed, these rules 
provide a general framework for in- 
dividual judgment in particular cases. 
But they are sometimes phrased too 
literally and often taken too seriously. 
To bring system to the discipline, one 
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is tempted to say, we should look at the 
things which successful teachers have 
done and write them down in a set of 
rules. A professional curriculum, how- 
ever, that emphasizes practical precepts 
is a perfect formula for failure. Pedagogi- 
cal maxims cannot communicate the art 
of communication because, first, precepts 
cannot enumerate all that practice en- 
counters, and, second, application is am- 
biguous when the rules are contradic- 
tory. To exemplify the second of these 
reasons from another area, maxims for 
the conduct of life which recommend 
everything and therefore specify nothing 
belong to the amiable sophistry of popu- 
lar folklore: “Many hands make light 
work” contradicts “Too many cooks spoil 
the broth.” Or “A stitch in time saves 
nine” cancels “Don’t cross your bridges 
till you come to them.” The victim of 
an impractical emphasis on practical 
training, the practitioner who knows how 
to use his instruments but not how to 
make them cannot create new tools for 
new situations. When adrift in alien 
waters armed with the implements found 
at home he skewers sharks with a broom 
and catches rain in a sieve. 

To provide insights rather than pre- 
cepts, we need theories of learning and 
communication based upon the analyti- 
cal principles of psychology and sociol- 
ogy, upon the value judgments of ethics 
and esthetics, and upon the organiza- 
tional methods of curriculum design. 
But some of the intellectual foundations 
which underlie the training of the 
learned professions are an unstable 
amalgam of sand and water. The abomi- 
nable practice of debasing the currency 
of common sense by reissuing simple 
relations as complex “principles” creates 
counterfeit theory which drives the genu- 
ine article into hiding. As members of 
a community engaged in the fabrication 
and distribution of ideas, we find that 
our methods of touting our wares skirt 
the verge of chicanery. To capture some 
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simple notion and puff it up by words 
and signs; to take some poor piece of 
stuff that was honest and solid in the 
native state and fill it with wind till it 
floats high in the air—to levitate the com- 
monplace in this fashion is a common 
scholar’s trick. 

Though teacher training has its share 
of humbug, instruction for other profes- 
sions has its own indigestible treasures. 
The transgressions of the former, how- 
ever, attract more critical attention be- 
cause everyone who went to school is 
an expert on education. But a visceral 
reaction against teacher training is no 
substitute for reasoned reform under- 
taken by responsible members of the 
university. In training teachers, as in 
the other tasks of democratic civilization, 
we are summoned to greatness and shall 
attain it, but we must honor and under- 
stand our traditions before we can hope 
to surpass them. Here as elsewhere, the 
future stands on the shoulders of the 
past. 


Summary 


Given the aims of education which are 
the apprehension of facts, the develop- 
ment of analysis, and the perception of 
values, the teacher in the public schools 
must have wisdom, knowledge, and skill. 
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The instruction of these guardians of the 
future by the college and the university 
demands the appropriate measure of gen- 
eral education (to impart the wisdom 
of life), special education (to impart 
knowledge of a specialty), and training 
in teaching (to impart skill in communi- 
cation ). 

In the education of all who aspire to 
the learned professions, the claims of 
general education upon them are both 
peculiarly important and particularly 
likely to be ignored. In the education 
of teachers, general education in the con- 
cepts of civilization is all the more neces- 
sary because the principal task of the ele- 
mentary and secondary school is to culti- 
vate these concepts in the young. 

The teacher must be able to lead 
others to see what he has seen, an art 
whose creation requires principles drawn 
from science and philosophy rather than 
precepts distilled from practice. Though 
much encumbered with humbug, teach- 


ing is a noble calling which demands 
arduous and careful training. 

To administer this great endeavor re- 
quires the efforts of the whole university, 
for the teacher covers the spectrum of 
knowledge and only the faculty in its 
entirety is the suzerain of the spectrum. 
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Council on Education 


AMERICAN COUNCIL ON EDUCATION 
1785 MASSACHUSETTS AVENUE 
WasHINGTON 6, D.C. 


March 24, 1961 


Dr. Davin D. HENRY 

Chairman 

American Council on Education 
1785 Massachusetts Avenue, N.W. 
Washington 6, D.C. 


Dear Dr. HENry: 


I am submitting herewith the financial statements for the American 
Council on Education for the year ended December 31, 1960. These 
statements are a review of the budgeted operations for the year and 
are based on the budget approved by the Council’s Executive Com- 
mittee. In general, the accounts for the Council are maintained on a 
cash basis. 

The business records for the year have been examined by our 
auditors, Main and Company, and detailed copies of their report are 
on file in the appropriate executive offices. 


Respectfully submitted, 


fm © faa 


Freperick P. H. Smpons 
Treasurer 
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AMERICAN COUNCIL ON EDUCATION 


BALANCE SHEET 
December 31, 1960 


ASSETS 
CURRENT FUNDS 
General 
Central Services Fund 
is cane hain en wie i : 
U.S. Government securities (at cost). . ,000. $ 16,288. 


Publications Fund 
Cash jis ae sats. 
U.S. Government securities (at cost) : ; 224,213. 


Building Fund 


U.S. Government securities (at cost)... . ,000. 12,462. 


Reserve Funds 
Accrued leave reserve 
eg ih rl $ 497.02 
U.S. Government securities (at cost)... 6,000.00 
Depreciation reserve (equipment) 
U.S. Government securities (at cost). . 


Other reserve funds 
Cash... eee 2 a 
U.S. Government securities (at cost)... 
Loan to Plant Fund. 
Deferred items 


a” 
~ 
wn 


— bd 
CAN 
~ 


> Ww 
me OUIN 
a3 
— i) 


wn 
nub 


~—IO s3 7 


— 
NR 


389,918. 


Total general. . Sade 2. me $ 657,778.94 


Restricted 
Research and service project funds 
$ 93,336.5;3 
385 ,000 .00 478 , 336.53 


Total current funds. . ; bos .. $1,136,115.47 


PLANT FunD 


Land and buildings, Washington, D.C. 
1785 Massachusetts Avenue, N.W........ $516,433.16 
1777 Massachusetts Avenue, N.W........ 5 ss 72,958.25 589,391.41 


Total assets...... hee & .... $1,725,506.88 


Ss 
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BALANCE SHEET—Continued 
December 31, 1960 


LIABILITIES 
CURRENT FunpDs 


General 


Central Services Fund 
Unappropriated fund balance 


Publications Fund 
Liability for unexpended 
publication advances, etc. $ 76,252.76 


Fund balance 
Appropriated.............. $ 50,000.00 
Unappropriated. . ala 97,960.32 147,960.32 


Building Fund 
Unappropriated fund balance... 


Reserve Funds 
Accrued leave reserve 
Fund balance....... 


Depreciation reserve (equipment) 
Fund balance.... . ee oh 


Other reserve funds 
Fund balance.... 


Total general. 


Restricted 


Research and service project funds 
Accrued leave. . . 
Fund balances. 


Total current funds. . 


PLANT FunD 
Loans payable to other reserve funds 


Net investment in plant. 


Total liabilities 


$ 16,288. 


224,213. 


12,462. 


6,497. 


8,400. 


389,918. 


$ 21,508. 


456,827 


$149,655. 


439,735. 


$ 657,778.94 


478 , 336.53 


$1, 136,115.47 


589, 391.41 


$1,725, 506.88 
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